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PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


ARITHMETICAL personages say that if you take no- 
thing from nothing, nothing remains ; and the state- 
ment must be true of cyphers, but it is not true of 
members of Parliament. The public will give them 
nothing, and in the last session of Parliament they 
had nothing from them ; but something remained. 
We cannot say that lost time remained, since a 
session lost is not among matters on hand; but a 
few things were badly done that should have been 
carefully effected, and many things remain to be 
accomplished that might have been finished. 

We shall not recapitulate the omissions and the 
commissions of the last or previous sessions. The 
errors of the current year are matters of notoriety, 
and do not require repetition; but they are all 
traceable to the composition of the House of Com- 
mons. The members of that House are elected in 
England and Ireland from a class with avowedly a 
pecuniary or property qualification; but the re- 
striction is frequently eluded, and many members 
sit upon their neighbour’s property. The arrange- 
ment produces hypocrisy, and nothing better. It 
can do no good, unless cabinets be afraid of being 
tempted to bribe poor gentlemen; and that 
my be removed by rendering honesty the best 
policy. 

The members of other legislative bodies are 
openly paid for their work, and this payment ren- 
ders them independent of corruption, direct or 
indirect. We frequently hear that their duties 
are not better discharged than those of our own 
Parliament ; but this argument, if it leads to any- 
thing, brings us to the conclusion that we have 
reached the utmost perfection in legislation, and 
cannot improve. The members of the French le- 
gislature are paid for their services; but the mode 
of election and the position of the country pre- 
vents any fair exposition of the principle at Paris. 
Representatives and senators of the United States 
are paid for their legislative labours ; yet we know 
that the former looked at each other for a month 
before they elected a speaker last year; and we 
also know that they huddle their innocents into a 





heap at the close of a session, like their British 
contemporaries, and pass appropriation bills in 
bulk after their portmanteaus are absolutely 
packed, and perhaps their places secured per train 
for the prairies. Recent events have proved that 
they do not all conduct themselves or their dis- 
cussions in a becoming manner; but the question 
whether they would be better gentlemen without 
money remains to be answered in the negative. We 
hear frequently of examples where payment has 
not produced good morals, but never of those 
quiet assemblies where remuneration and respecta- 
bility are combined. The subject resembles the 
state of military preferment in our army, of which 
its defenders say that if they had to construct an 
army de novo, they would not include the purchase 
and sale of commissions among its household stuff. 
The Anglo-Saxon race, in the same manner, when- 
ever they construct a Parliament from the fouxda- 
tion, pay their representatives like honest men. 
They have no other means of securing good re- 
presentation, or useful service in any other depart- 
ment of life. Unreasonable grumbling is ingrati- 
tude, and we are bound to be grateful for the 
energetic and efficient services of one to two hun- 
dred members, who, unconnected with official 
prospects, devote their time for six or eight months 
of each year, free, gratis, and for nothing, to the 
public interest. Party has no monopoly of these 
excellent and useful men, for they are found on 
both sides of the House, and on the cross benches. 
But we are generous in loosely numbering them at 
one to two hundred ; for if we except official per- 
sons in expectancy or in possession, who already 
are, or who hope soon to be, paid for the discharge 
of their duties, certainly not even one hundred 
members attend regularly to the business of the 
House. ‘The constituencies dare not complain of 
neglect. They pay nothing for the work, and can- 
not expect it to be done well. They call upon 
gentlemen not coly bo davove Han be ek ieee 
but also to pay largely for permission superin- 
Gal thin, as present system of elections is 
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cheaper than the past, and the price of parliament- 
ary honours falls. William Wilberforce once 
paid, according to the late James Montgomery, 
forty thousand pounds to be elected for Yorkshire, 
while two opponents paid eighty thousand pounds 
each. Liverpool elections were lately considered 
cheap at any sum between ten and twenty thou- 
sand pounds. The member for a large English 
county constituency—which we do not name, be- 
cause the gentleman is still its member—once told 
us that his canvass cost him one thousand pounds 
per day from the appearance of his address until 
the completion of the contest. Glasgow elections 
cost nearly two thousand pounds, we believe; but 
the unsuccessful candidates in 1847 paid, we have 
heard, five thousand pounds each. The last Mary- 
lebone election cost Lord Ebrington, we think, 
about six thousand pounds; and Mr. Bell, his op- 
ponent, a smaller sum. The utmost economy 
reached yet in elections is gross extravagance, and 
it would be better if the public paid all necessary 
or official expenses, and fixed a limit to those for 
advertising, agency, meetings, and printing, tlat 
should not be exceeded under many pains and se- 
vere penalties. 

The current objections to the payment of mem- 
bers are manifold, as the ingenuity displayed in 
excusing every abuse is remarkable. Gentlemen, 
we are told, would not consent to serve in Parlia- 
ment for a salary: and we partly believe that they 
would not serve for the salary, but it would not 
prevent them from serving. It is an extraordi- 
nary fact that gentlemen do serve in the Guards 
and Hussar regiments, notwithstanding the small 
salary attached to commissions, which is never 
allowed to accumulate; while even half-pay is 
drawn, and nobody objects to the accuracy with 
which this business is done by those who are in- 
terested in the doing of it. It is very extraordinary 
that diplomatic gentlemen, gentlemen attached to 
the palace, official gentlemen, and cabinet ministers, 
absolutely draw the several salaries connected with 
their offices, and seem to enjoy them. It is still 
more unaccountable, upon this principle, that eccle- 
siastical gentlemen, from archbishops down to 
bishops, farther to deans, and lower still, to rec- 
tors and vicars, do not refuse to act as stewards 
of the various salaries attached to their benefices 
and dioceses ; although they perhaps act only as dis- 
tributors of the good things in question to their more 
needy brethren. ‘The labourer is worthy of his 
hire in every case, and it has become a gentlemanly 
practice to have and to take a salary. 

The House of Commons is at present composed 
considerably of professional persons—barristers 
who do not refuse briefs because they are accom- 
panied by fees; of attornies who even charge 
largely for their counsel and skill ; of bankers who 
never decline to take the discount of a good bill; 
of merchants who have always cheerfully pocketed 
any practicable per cent. upon their dealings; of 
shipowners who are ever on the look out for 
freights ; and even of landowners, British farmers’ 


AND SALARIES. 


friends, who seldom decline to accept their rents 
when they can be paid. 

Sir F. Thesiger, or Sir F. Kelly, are gentlemen ; 
bat they have earned large sums of money in the 
shape of fees, notwithstanding their social status, 
The Attorney and Solicitor-Generals must not be 
deprived of their gentlemanly character because 
they receive both fees and salaries. Mr, Macaulay 
did not resign the representation of Edinburgh 
before he received any remuneration for his copy. 
right, in the “ History of England,” from Messrs, 
Longman and Co. Mr. Disraeli has no objections 
to an income derived from his works; yet he is a 
gentlemanly man. Sir E. L. Bulwer recently 
made a very good bargain for the copyright of his- 
novels ; and yet he is one of the members for Hert. 
fordshire. Mr. Warren, ever since he entered Par. 
liament, would rather make “ten thousand a-year” 
by writing anything else, even a “ Lily and the 
Bee,” than represent his borough in Parliament, 
high as that honour may be. In a Parliament 
composed of brewers, and builders, and all classes 
of professional men, it is useless to say that the 
salaries are not gentlemanly appenages of dignity 
and office. 

The payment of salaries would, it is also con- 
tended, lead to the admission of low fellows into 
Parliament ; but that would be entirely the fault of 
the electors—unless, indeed, all gentlemen con- 
firmed the threat made in their name, by refusing 
to enter the House again. The argument runs in 
the same line with the statement already noticed. 
“ Base is the slave who pays,” according to some 
people,—but baser still is the low fellow who 
receives, in the opinion of others. We may com- 
prehend how many public companies are mis- 
managed from the prevalence of low fellows, or 
individuals who are paid, at their boards. The 
railway trains would run more smoothly than they 
do, except for the payment of the directors, and 
their consequent humility as individuals in the 
social scale. Joint Stock banks would return 
better dividends than twenty-two and a half per 
cent., if they were conducted by unpaid gentlemen. 
Any client may perceive the miserable manner in 
which his cases are misdirected, when he loses— 
all consequent upon such low fellows as the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Chief Justice being on 
the bench for payment—since the salaries of the 
judges entirely preclude gentlemen from accept- 
ing the office. ‘The paid magistracy was neither 
less nor more than a device of low people, who 
required to be clothed and fed, and thus ac- 
complished their object, to the utter astonishment 
and disgust of all Aldermen, Baillies, and Justices 
of the Peace. 

Payment of members, it has been said, would 
lengthen out the session of Parliament to a very 
inconvenient duration. But the reply to the as- 
sertion is easily found; for if the payment were 
annual the temptation would cease; and we are 
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not in the habit, in this country, of paying officials 
by the day, or even by the week. 








THE ECONOMY OF PAYMENT. 


The plan, we are told, would be expensive, and 
the country needs economy. A good bookkeeper 
incurs considerable expense in a tradesman’s office ; 
and even cash-books, journals, and ledgers, can 
only be obtained for money ; yet the man and his 
tools save the tradesman’s fortune in the end, 
and are considered to be absolutely necessary to 
his commercial existence. An auditor's fee is a 
charge in the accounts of joint stock companies ; 
yet it is economy, and not extravagance—it is not 
lost but gained. We recommend payment to 
members as a measure of great economy, and an 
outlay that would be more reproductive than any 
other that the Chancellor of the Exchequer can be 
requested to make. 

The system would convert politics into a trade, 
according to itsopponents; but is that objectionable? 
Is medical science less carefully studied because its 
professors live by their knowledge? ‘Would the 
sick be less likely to recover, or be more regularly 
tended, under gratuitous doctorship than by the 

nt plan? The benevolence of a surgeon is not 
doubted because he makes a charge or receives his 
fee, and we are at a loss to know how the partisan- 
ship or the patriotism of a member of Parliament 
should be denied, even if he were paid for that 
which comparatively few members give for nothing, 
namely, a close attendance upon the national 
business. 

A member of Parliament requires to be a man 
of robust health, inured to fatigue, or willing to 
encounter it, conversant with the general business 
of the empire, apt to learn, and competent to con- 
vey to others a knowledge of the facts with which 
he is acquainted. He should be the foremost man 
intellectually of, or connected with, his district. 
But the present mode of selection, although it has 
formed a creditable assembly in many particulars, 
must always yield a careless Parliament, liable to 
be always counted out, and almost certain never 
to form a House if two-thirds of the members 
constituted a quorum. A Parliament with a use- 
less third is a blunder, and one with two-thirds 
useless is worse. Our House of Commons is in the 
latter position, for during the session that has now 
closed the attendance did not average one-third of 
the membership. Out of six hundred and fifty- 
eight gentlemen, four hundred fifty and odd 
were nominal members, except on a few great 
divisions, The system can produce no better 
result. The boroughs are frequently represented 
by old rich gentlemen, who have passed the greater 
part of their lives in melting tallow, or some 
other equally necessary, profitable, or respectable 
pursuit, not qualified to enlarge the mind. Wedo 
not allege that success in the business of commerce 
or manufactures, is an objection to % legislator; 
but the same gentleman who aspires to represent 

borough in Parliament, because he is rich, 
Would not propose himself as rector of the academy, 
or professor of political economy in the University ; 
yet the member for the borough should be the 
intellectual superior of the boy’s rector, or the 
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youth’s professor. The business of a member of 
Parliament is so varied that an intellectual qualifi- 
cation could scarcely be framed for candidates ; 
yet all persons admit the necessity of great ex- 
perience and intelligence for the proper discharge 
of legislative duties. 

Examples are offensive to individuals, and, 
perhaps, to very excellent individuals, although 
they are not the right men in the right place ; but 
we do not deny the capability of business men to 
serve their country in Parliament. We want 
business men in the strength of manhood. Mr. 
Black, one of the members for Edinburgh, is a 
business man. Twenty years since Mr. Black 
would have been an admirable representative. He 
isa man of unsullied integrity and reputation. 
He is a person of admirable intelligence, talents, 
and acquaintance with politics. He is so now and 
he was so then. Mr. Muntz, of Birmingham, 
although a very different person, is in the same 
class. He is a business man, yet his attendance 
in the House is good, and he is a useful represent- 
ative. The representatives of one of the divisions 
of Warwickshire are present regularly in the 
House. One of them is a banker, and the other 
is a landowner, we believe, connected with business 
pursuits; but they attend to legislation with all 
the fidelity of paid servants, and are useful members. 
The representatives of the city of London should 
be men of high intellectual rank; yet we never 
hear of them, excepting Lord John Russell, who 
cannot be credited to any locality. We have 
difficulty in remembering the names of the repre- 
sentatives of some very large towns, although they 
must be represented. The second and third class 
of boroughs generally return local magnates, who 
desire to write M.P. to their names, and whose 
families wish to figure in London during the 
season. These men intend to do well, and they 
are ever ready to answer the call of the whipper-in 
of their respective parties, upon adequate notice ; 
but they hear few debates, read few blue books, 
and have a very slight acquaintance with public 
affairs. 

The nomination boroughs, like nine-tenths of the 
counties, are the property of the old families, 
Young men who have just passed twenty-one are 
sent into Parliament, only because they were born for 
the place—and to finish their studies. We defy 
any man soberly to vindicate the degrading prac- 
tices in many counties and property boroughs, 
General Williams has won the esteem of the peo 
and might have been returned for an independent 
borough; but few persons suppose that the men of 
Calne had much to say on the subject. Sir Colina 
Campbell was offered the representation of Glasgow, 
and declined the honour, because his life had not 
prepared him for the duties involved by the 
sentation of a commercial city, The 
soldier’s letter is the best evidence of his fitness 
for the place. He the existence of 
duties to be discharged ; and one-half of our mem- 


bers think nothing of any duties that might not be 
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adequately performed by any of the sergeants 
under Sir Colin’s command. The distinction be- 


tween General Williams and General Campbell is 
immense, yet only the difference between a Mar- 
quis and half a million. The first is the nominee 
of a peer, and the second of “a people ”—yet we 
thank the peer, who might have instructed the 
Honourable Thomas Trimmer to represent him in 
Calne, and who preferred to be represented by a 
man of experience and intellectual vigour. 

The dearth of intellect among the born legis- 
lators denotes the coming end of the system. The 
son of the Earl of Derby and the sons of Sir 
Robert Peel entered Parliament at nearly the same 
date. They are the only hereditary members of 
the Commons who possess an intellectual standing 
before the country. Lord Stanley works harder 
than the Peels. He rivals the Duke of Argyle in 
diligence. His speeches prove most distinctly 
that he reads the newspapers, and the periodicals, 
and has the discrimination to appropriate ideas, 
and float upon the tide. He should have the 
credit, for he deserves it, of endeavouring to 
render his party and the aristocracy respectable and 
useful. He is, probably, the first man among the 
young members of Parliament on account of their 
father or grandfathers. This is all that can be 
said of the juveniles in this class, although they 
may improve, that Lord Stanley is their intellectual 
chief ; and they are all within his range ; and would 
have improved faster had they been allowed to 
remain longer at school. 

Constituencies should look out members, but 
candidates, meanwhile, search for constituencies. 
The natural idea of representation is reversed; and 
this error is at the foundation of all the others. 
We recollect distinctly that the electors of Spittal- 
cum-fear sent a requisition to John Grim, Esquire, 
the eminent cinderman, who had made a fortune 
out of London dust, and had invested it in the 
dust of Spittal, to stand for their borough, and he 
consented reluctantly to deprive himself of that 
domestic quiet, his pipe and porter, which he was 
well qualified to adorn, to serve Spittal; yet we 
firmly believe what we have heard, that to this 
day a cheque exists in favour of Jonathan Do- 
thefools, Attorney, of Spittal, employed in the case 
by the recommendation of Grim’s most respectable 
solicitors ; and that on the counterfoil, in Grim’s 
own hand, are written the words “for getting up 
Spittal requisition.” The amount is one hundred 
pounds, and it was Jonathan's best job of the 
season, on which he carelessly omitted to pay income 
tax. We aretold that such things are quite com- 
mon; but slander is also extremely common, and 
one scarcely knows how much to believe of gossip’s 
tongues. 

Nobody ever expected Timothy Mug, forty 
years ago, to die a member of Parliament; yet 
that will probably be his fate; for after being 
eminent as @ bruising bargeman iu his younger 
days, by means honourable or otherwise, and in- 
dustry that, exercised in a more unsafe channel, 
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might have landed him as a compulsory emigrant 
in New South Wales—before the colonists became 
so sqeamish as they are at present respecting our 
T. Mug’s—he began occasionally to be addressed 
as “ Esq.,” an attention that gratified him; ang 
having married, his lady thought Mug would for m 
a good J.P., and her opinion was vindicated, for 
when her wish was accomplished, the intimacy of 
Mug with the ways of poachers, and others, 
rendered him a useful county magistrate ; until he 
became Mayor of a town, standing upon canals, 
and, therefore, strong in conveyancing; from 
which he was elevated to the position of its 
representative, by the progress of wealth; and 
will, probably, remain in that honourable class; 
although, intellectually, he has never passed~the 
first class in geography, and the use of the globes, 

Payment to members of the Lower House would 
not form an immense sum. The remuneration 
need not exceed the extra expenses that a man in 
an ordinary position in life would incur by assu- 
ming the duties of a representative. Five hundred 
pounds per annum would not make an outlay yearly 
of three hundred and fifty thousand pounds—little 
more than one-half per cent. upon the annual ex- 
pense of the nation. The entire sum would be 
economically employed in securing good service; 
but even one half of the amount would pay the 
expenses that a prudent member of Parliament 
would incur, merely on account of his official po- 
sition. We hold the propriety of paying every 
man for good work done to the state. The people 
are not reduced to the miserable position of need- 
ing gratuitous services. If they had to appeal for 
help ad misericordiam it would be a profitleéss 
course. Working men, who require a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work, do not expect other 
men to do their work for nothing. The middle 
classes of society would rather subscribe money 
than time to any institution of which they approve. 
They expect payment for the time occupied in an 
arbitration, in a directorship, in a valuation. The 
higher classes make a charge for similar services. 
Some parties belonging to them are chairmen or 
directors of railway companies, whose money they 
receive in payment. All parties are paid for any 
possible services that they can render to the State, 
except the most important. 

The course pursued confines parliamentary re- 


‘presentation to the rich ; to professional gentlemen 


who enter the Commons on their way to a living; 
or to “adventurers” who take the same road, 
without avowing the same plain purpose. The 
third class are so few in number that they scarcely 
require to be reckoned in the mass. They take 
care to be paid in some shape, but more expensively 
than by a direct salary. Professionals make n0 
secret of their views; and no good can arise from 
quarrelling with them. They aim at commissions, st 
office—indreams, even at the woolsack ;—at the first 
Lord’s place at the Admiralty, or snug provision at 
the Horse Guards. The rich are rep 

men. There is a banker sent to take care of the 
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money interest; a brewer to provide for philan- 
thropyand the licensed victuallers; a miner to defend 
the track system ; a spinner to prove the superiority 
of eleven to ten hours’ labour for sanitary purposes ; 
g shipowner to preserve any little customs that 
still exist for the benefit of his order—but they are 
certainly not numerous. The bleachers’ bill of last 
session and the previous session was opposed by 
Mr. Baxter of Manchester, and Mr. Kirke of 
Newry. We name the gentlemen as illustrations 
of a class, because, according to our views, it 
would be difficult to find two better men among 
the unpaid members of the Commons. Mr. Kirke 
is a bleacher, and, we believe, treats his operatives 
well, if the trade will afford good treatment. Mr. 
Baxter either is a bleacher, or is connected so in- 
timately with the linen trade that he may be re- 

ed as a representative of the bleaching interest. 

We recollect that in 1855 Mr. Kirke opposed the 
bleaching bill because sufficient information had not 
been obtained upon the subject. The same obstacle 
existed in 1856. What had been done in the in- 
terval of one year? Literally nothing. Mr. Tre- 
manhere examined and reported on the state of 
bleaching fields and their operatives, and he recom- 
mended certain measures. The Government who 
employed were bound to support him; but the Go- 
vernments now turn commissioners into ridicule. 
They abandon them to “ the interests ”—bleaching 
military, or mining, as the case may be. If the 
House of Commons had not adequate information 
last year, it could have supplied the deficiency by 
this year ; and the material would have been found 
if the operative bleachers had been represented. 

We have quoted one current case—for we shall 
hear again of the bleachers’ bill—to illustrate the 
common fate. The rich are represented, and their 
business thrives occasionally. The poor are not 
represented, and their business is accomplished 
still more tardily. 

The landed interest have a large share of the 
representation, and they are defended from many 
burdens which they should bear, and from changes 
which they could, should, and would know, if the 
Parliament were truly reformed. The Anglo- 
Saxon race never introduce entail, game laws, and 
primogeniture into a new colony. They begin 
upon different principles, and they escape those 
errors by which we are spell-bound. A reason for 
either of the three customs or laws that we 
have named cannot be produced. A reason 
that would bear inspection is unnecessary ; for the 
landed interest want the laws, and will keep 
them. They serve us by the transaction of our 
business gratis, looking for payment from such per- 
quisites as that monopoly of the land which helps 
the monopoly of currency to dry up the resources of 

country. 

_ We have alleged that some popular representa- 
tives serve their constituences with astonishing 
industry and regularity. We have made a liberal 
allowance for this class. We admit that a few 


examples might be cited of men with small private 
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means, who attend on public business, without any 
expectation of reward, in any form or shape, ex- 
cept the approval of their conscience and of their 
electors. From these men this service should not 
be taken unrewarded. The public act shabbily in 
a few cases of that description, although they have 
not many similar opportunities of ingratitude. 

At a recent railway meeting, one of the mem- 
bers for Sheffield, Mr. Hadfield, alleged that the 
public should pay higher fares to secure better 
railway accommodation. He said that the public 
had no right to expect good work unless they paid 
a good price. No observation more accurate was 
ever made by that member; and yet the public 
grumble incessantly at the idleness of the only class 
who labour without fee, per centage, or salary. 

We are aware that our argument is unpopular. 
The public hate payments, and monopoly abhors 
the idea of new salaries. All the classes who feel 
that the present system keeps troublesome persons 
out of Parliament, of course support it. All those 
men who gain by the continuance of family go- 
vernment resist the direct payment of members of 
the Commons. They are insulted by the idea; but 
they are never insulted by money in any other 
form of pension, salary, or sinecure. They are 
not even insulted by the reproaches heaped upon 
them when a great blunder occurs in the common 
course of patronage. They should have been stung 
to the quick when they were everywhere blamed 
for the manslaughter of our soldiers in the Crimea ; 
but they knew the people—they knew that the 
popular irritation would pass seaward again, like 
a spent wave, and leave them in the possession of 
all their exclusive privileges. They were not in- 
sulted when the Government required to employ 
two commissioners in the Crimea, both of whom 
should be in Parliament, and who would be there, 
if the requisite work could be remunerated by any 
means except the dishonest employment of patron- 
age. It is true that Mr. Stafford, Mr. Layard, and 
other members visited Constantinople and the Cri- 
mea, and their reports were of great utility, and 
conferred enduring credit upon them; yet a com- 
mission consisting of members of the Commons 
would have had more influence in the Crimea than 
Sir John MeNeill and Colonel Tulloch, who were 
indifferently treated in the camp, and scurvily used 
at home. ll inquiries by commissions would be 
better done if the commissioners had that authority 
which would be attached in the circumstances to 
members of the House ; but while legislative ser- 
vices are gratuitous no one can wish to render them 
more onerous. The bleachers’ bill affords an apt 
case in point. The report of the commissioner 
was not supported by that gentleman in the House, 
and it was therefore subjected to criticisms which 
admitted probably of easy explanation, if the 
writer had been able at once to answer his assail- 
ants, The illustration is not less obvious because 
very little was said against the report ; for if where 
few interests are involved, and 





feeling has not 
been disturbed, the presence of those who concoct 
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documents of this nature be necessary in the House, 
to defend them, in still more important cases their 
assistance to enforce the views which they 
have formed, and to explain the facts on which they 
have formed them, must be yet more requisite. 

Our opinions spring from the simple fact that 
two-thirds of the Commons work irregularly, and 
many of them are scarcely ever present in the 
House; that a large number of the members are 
young men who cannot have acquired adequate 
knowledge ; or old men of good principles, perhaps, 
but whose entire life before their election disquali- 
fies them for inquiries requiring care and arduous 
study ; that members of adequate parts, without 
wealth, are, with few exceptions—so few as to con- 
firm the rule—gradually induced to connect them- 
selves with a party, and have a price. 

We admit and admire the upright conduct of 
the few exceptions, but we refuse any credit to the 
public, for permitting them to spend ‘a life that 
might be productive of wealth to their families, 
in conserving the public interests, without even 
meeting those expenses which they must obviously 
incur. 

Sometime since, the Young Irish party were 
blamed by some of their own members for a facile 
acceptance of place, if not for a greedy search 
after its blessings. Mr. Gavan Duffy acted Ne- 
mesis among his friends, and denounced them in 
bitter terms. He is not a man of brilliant legis- 
lative talents. He is not a clear or eloquent 
speaker. He does not exhibit great administrative 
talent. His efforts at organisation have been 
merely failures. And the sins which he denounced 
in others were the consequences of a system. 
We mean no disrespect to the Young Ireland 
party, when we say that many of them were poor. 
They depended, in some measure, upon their pro- 
fession, or upon their talents. The Government 
were acquainted with that fact, and purchased 
them. Some of them have thus been rendered in- 
different officials, and the electors who blame 
them should remember that they subjected these 
men to temptation. 

Mr. Duffy has resigned his seat, sold or trans- 
ferred his newspaper, and emigrated to Australia— 
where he has been invited by the colonists of his 
party and creed to enter the legislature ; and there 
also he was met by a property qualification, which 
he did not possess; but instead of borrowing 
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property to qualify him—involving, as the process 
does, something so near the evasion of an 

that many honest men dislike it—he demanded, or 
his friends provided, the qualification required, of 
£200 per annum. The honesty of Mr. Duffy was 
not doubted by many who had a low opinion of 
his political talents; but, according to his ow, 
statement, the Government had doubts upon the 
subject, for he says that he might have gone out 
to the golden colony as its Governor. That state. 
ment requires investigation, and the Secretary for 
the Colonies should say whether it be false or true, 
Still, Mr. Doffy resisted even this temptation, and 
vindicated the opinion of many opponents, that he 
was above the suspicion of trafficking for office, 
Now we have his practical opinion that .members 
of any legislative body should be paid directly for 
the time given by them to the public service, 

The late member for New Ross avows himself 
an enemy of the British connexion and empire, 
everywhere. He is, by his own statement, a rebel 
to the back-bone. This peculiarity of his character 
is to be regretted, for his own sake, and that of 
those who follow him; but he is not a formidable 
rebel, for his genius, and he is a man of genius, is 
more associated with ballads than statistics; and 
may be more dangerous in his closet, than in 
any field. 

We honour rich men who give their time to 
their country, and seek no reward; but, as a 
general rule, if the country do not pay those who 
hold its purse-strings, and pass its laws, directly, 
they will be paid indirectly. The electors have 
to choose between a fixed and a sliding scale; the 
former applied publicly, and the latter, as every man 
has opportunity ; or between members who could, 
and members who cannot, transact their business. 

Organic reforms proceed slowly in this country. 
A generation almost has passed since the period of 
the Reform Bill. Many years may, and probably 
will, elapse before we have a satisfactory settle- 
ment of our system of government, for the men of 
the present day are by no means ardent reformers; 
yet, if in after years the empire be ever governed 
in consistence with the interests of its people, 
instead of the interests of a few illustrious 
families, its representatives will be directly paid 
for, and expected to attend closely upon, their 
work; while the people will learn that honesty is 
great economy. 
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KING OF PORTUGAL. 


Att that had taken place seemed to him as a dream 
long gone by, or as another life; he recalled to 
mind that he had been a king, that he had had mi- 
nisters, courtiers, a grand uncle and a grandmother, 


that he had commanded an army, that he had been 
beaten, and that he had been killed; but how he 
could be now living under a tent, in the midst of 
horses, fowls, and sheep, this is what he could not 
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imagine. Presently an aged woman, with black 
eyes and wrinkled hands, brought him some milk ; 
Sebastian asked her where his army was ; his ships, 
his generals, his good horse, and Charles the 
Fifth’s armour? She replied by a gesture which 
invited himtodrink. The advice was right, for the 
sheep and goats which had been already licking the 
pot, were ready to dispute its contents with him. 

The king opened his eyes in astonishment, not 
knowing what she wished. The old woman placed 
the jug by his side and went away. What she 
had foreseen soon happened ; a large goat drank 
up the breakfast in two licks, and not content with 
this despotic act, he placed his foot upon the sacred 
head of his Majesty, who, at this moment, regret- 
ted not having his body guard, or at least his first 

tleman of the chamber. The next morning, 
instead of the flourish of trumpets which used to 
announce his awaking, he heard around him only 
hens clucking to their chickens, and the stamping 
of numerous beasts—quiet companions, whose pre- 
sence seemed to announce that a stable was hence- 
forth to be his usual palace. Twice in the day the 
old woman came with milk, which he took care to 
put out of reach of the goat. One day he made 
the woman understand that milk did not satisfy 
him, and she brought him some dates and a thin 
cake, which seemed to him the best meal he had 
ever made. Thereupon his strength began to re- 
turn, and he was able to stand. 

One morning, wishing to breathe the outward 
air, and find out where he was, he left the tent; 
the sun had risen, and he beheld around him only 
a burning sky and a sea of sand. He had walked 
forward a few steps into the open space, when a 
ferocious looking man ran towards him, and ap- 
plied to his shoulders a switch which he had in his 
hand. ‘The insulted prince seized the rude fellow, 
who drew his dagger, and was about to plunge it 
into him, when the old woman stayed his arm, 
making signs to Sebastian to return to the tent, 
which he did. However bold and angry one may 
be, we are never desirous of dying, especially when 
just recovered from illness, When the prince’s 
anger allowed him to think, his reflections were not 
agreeable. Nobody likes to be thwarted, least of 
all a prince who has never been used to it. 

After giving his back and head a good rubbing, 
a sure method of obtaining consolation, he guessed 
that the man who had behaved so unceremoniously 
could not be his subject ; that he himself was not 
in Portugal, as the aspect of the place had already 
made him suspect ; that neither was he in his 
camp, for he would not have been treated so 
cavalierly in the presence of his army ; whence he 
conjectured that he had no longer any soldiers, nor 
even any subjects, and that possibly he was become 
a subject himself. At length, by going on from 
reasoning to ing, from consequence to con- 
sequence, he concluded that he was a prisoner 
among the Arabs, and that in confining him to a 
stable, in giving him a blow with a switch, and 
almost a blow with a poignard, they followed 
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general right and local custom. All this was not 
badly solved for a legitimate king who had never 
beheld anything except as reflected by his crown. 
But, as we have already said, the prince inherited 
good sense from his grandmother, and despite of 
superintendants and Spanish friends, he had re- 
tained some of his intellectual faculties. He 
thought further that by discovering himself to the 
Arabs, he should run the risk of being given up 
to the Moors, and massacred, or perhaps offered at 
so high a ransom that his uncle could not or would 
not pay it; and he decided that it would be much 
better to wait for an opportunity of getting him- 
self ransomed at the common trade price, as a 
Christian of low birth, by some private speculator, 
than to run away at the risk of another chastise- 
ment. 

His wounds were entirely healed. His master, 
whose ill humour had passed off, ordered him to 
aid the old woman in looking after his fellow 
lodgers—the goats, camels, and chickens; and to 
lead them out into the desert. Rightly under- 
stood, this is the occupation best suited to a de- 
throned monarch. The duties of a shepherd have 
also a kind of Royalty, perhaps worth more than 
the other kind. 

A sovereign, particularly of our days, cannot 
dispose of the least of his subjects without thou- 
sands and thousands ‘of judicial forms, and a hun- 
dred jabberings. If he only wants their money, he 
must ask for it; and if they consent to give it, 
they insist upon knowing what is done with it. 
A shepherd meets with no contradiction, has no 
shackles to get rid of. Does he require clothing ? 
he shears a subject. Is one troublesome ? he kills 
him. Is he hungry? heeats him. No remonstrance 
is heard. The deceased does not complain, and 
the rest of the flock rejoice, for their rations are 
increased. It is true that a shepherd receives no 
honied speeches from his oxen or his sheep; but 
what are honied speeches ? deceit and falsehood. 
It is true also that he sometimes has to drive away 
the wolves ; but then he does not see his dogs and 
rams join with them against him. And wolves are 
less hurtful than flatterers, detractors, place hun- 
ters—creatures thirsting for man’s life and gold, 
and skilled in depriving princes of reason and per- 
ception. 

Such were the reflections which the King of- 
Portugal made while feeding his animals in the 
shade, where he could find any, and by the side of 
the old woman, whom, as we have said, he as- 
sisted in the pastoral duties. The good woman’s 
company brought his grandmother, and the advice 
she had given him, to his remembrance. He now 
deplored his mistakes, and acknowledged that she 
had spoken rightly. This gives one room to re- 
mark that three-fourths of the right counsel of 
this world are given by good women; and that im 
the rule of conduct, economy, polities, diplomacy, 
cooking, and medicine, one cannot do better 
hearken to them. In literature they are not 
able, neither do they pretend to be so, for | 
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women are modest, and though they generally talk 
a great deal, it is nevertheless true that they talk 
only uf what they understand. 

One day, while the prince was guarding his 
flocks, some Arabs of the marauding tribe, hidden 
behind a sacred hill, pounced on his two finest ca- 
mels and led them off. He was running after them, 
when seeing that other robbers had seized his fat- 
test sheep, he turned to the latter, attacked the 
thieves, and a great fight with fists ensued. Not 
having yet quite recovered his strength he was 
forced to yield; and after having beaten him 
soundly, the conquerors led away their booty, 
leaving him lying on the sand. However, he was 
able to drag himself to the sheepfold, where a fu- 
rious hyena and some foxes of his acquaintance, 
were making frightful havoc. The prince’s shouts 
drove away these terrible animals, but too late ; 
half of the sheep were killed, and the rest were 
lame. He then felt that the shepherd’s occupation 
had also its annoyances, and under preseut circum- 
stances, he would have preferred to be a king. 

In the evening, his master, on discovering the 
state of things, crossed his hands on his breast, 
saying, ‘God is God!” and condemned the shep- 
herd, as responsible minister, to the bastinado, 
which he received unwillingly enough. 

The next day, encouraged by the former success, 
another band attacked the little camp. After a 
valiant skirmish, the assailants gained the advan- 
tage; all was pillaged, and the king, who was part 
of the booty, was tied to a horse’s tail, and 
obliged to go fifteen miles with three or four hu- 
man heads hung on the back. 

His new masters, bandits by profession, were 
always out marauding. Sebastian’s duties were 
very hard; he served as helper to the asses, and 
carried the baggage, always getting the largest 
share of the blows, and the smallest of the fvod. 
Thus did he perfect himself in the knowledge of 
things, and in acquaintance with mankind. 

He had several times made his owners under- 
stand that he wished to be ransomed; but they, 
rightly enough, not daring to approach the towns, 
did not seem to pay much attention to his propo- 
sition. However, seeing them one day in close 
conference, he suspected they were talking about 
him; and it was so. But the Arabs were not 
agreed among themselves as to what they should 
do with him. Some wanted to embalm him, ban- 
dage him, and put him into a box—-in short, to pickle 
him into a mummy, with a fine manuscript at his 
feet, in order to sell him to the savans of Europe, 
who were then beginning to seek after Egyptian 
antiquities. Others insisted on selling him alive, 
asserting that if there was not so much profit thus, 
there would also be less outlay. This opinion pre- 
vailed, and on the council breaking up, they 
washed and shaved him; they then gave him a 
double meal, and placed him on a dromedary—all 


attentions to which he was not accustomed, and | 


which seemed to him to promise something 
favourable, 
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Towards noon they halted at a kind of caravan. 
sary or bazaar, where he was offered for sale with 
several hundred negroes, negresses, and little ne. 

es; a race which was created and placed in the 
world to be in all countries taken in exchange for 
gold. As the only white man for sale, he attracted 
many gazers, but not one bidder, though the valuer 
charged with the sale made a pompous display of 
his worth, and recommended him to the customers, 
warranting him upon his soul as a white of pure 
breed and of the first quality. At last a Nubian 
showman bought him on private speculation, 
Living in a district where white men are rare, he in- 
tended to teach him a few tricks, and then exhibit 
him with some other learned animals of which -be 
had the consignment. ‘The next day he opened 
his show in a negro village. Immediately abundant 
receipts in dates and shells proved that his scheme 
was not a bad one, whien the priest of the place, 
fearing his own trade might suffer, extemporised a 
sermon against the Nubian and his exhibition ; he 
proved that the white man could be no other than 
the Devil, as his colour also indicated, and that the 
black man was his familiar. By these reasons he 
persuaded the faithful to sacrifice them both to 
Mumbo Jumbo. } | 

In order to avoid the result of this preachment, 
the director and his troop could do nothing better 
than get away as quickly as possible. On arriving 


at a sea-port they met two men in white gowns; 
these were Redemptorist monks, travelling about 
to ransom captives—a noble trade which would 


deserve a premium, at least as much as that of 
codfish and herrings. On recognising this dress, 
the prince started forward and crossed himself; 
at which action the good monks approached, paid 
without much bargaining, and led away their prize. 
They were Sicilians. Sebastian having had some 
quarrels with their Court, did not think it prudent 
to be quite confidential ; he merely said he was a 
Portuguese, one of king Sebastian’s soldiers, and 
that he had been captured by the Arabs. 

After various journies, and the redemption of 
other slaves, our travellers reached a sea-port, and 
all embarked together for Palermo, where their mo- 
nastery was situated. On their arrival they were 
received by the priests, and led in procession to 
the church of the order. Each captive was dressed 
in a white gown, had three crowns and a pilgrim’s 
staff given to him, and dismissed with wishes for 
a good journey. 

Misfortune had made Sebastian as prudent as he 
had formerly been the contrary. We have seen 
his reasons for not making himself known, besides 
which, however great his desire of learning what 
was going on in Portugal, he dreaded to hear. His 
heart bled when he thought of the anguish of his 
soldiers, of his beloved citizens, of the agonizing 


descriptions that would doubtless be given him of 


their sufferings; he even feared they might 

have died of grief. However, he gained courage, 
and the first passenger to whom he applied for 
news, told him that king Sebastian, a fool and ® 
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madman, having refused to listen to anybody’s ad- 
rice, had made an unjust war on Africa, the result 
of which was what had been foretold, that is to 
say, the Portuguese were beaten and the king 
tilled, and, as all Christendom thought, he perfectly 
merited. He added, that in Portugal, while peo- 
le much regretted the brave men who had fallen 
through the obstinacy of a fool, they only laughed 
at seeing his body brought back in two pieces at 
diferent times ; that it had nevertheless been in- 
terred with great ceremony at the conclusion of a 
very fine service, and that his uncle Henry had 
gaily ascended the throne the very evening of the 
funeral. 

This intelligence bewildered Sebastian more than 
alittle. He could not imagine how anything could 

on in his kingdom without him, and why a fresh 
army had not been made to rescue him, if made 
prisoner, or to avenge him if dead. “ What!” he 
exclaimed, “‘ have I been betrayed by everybody, 
even by my grandmother ?” 

The person whom he interrogated might have 
been some law student, some jacobin, some re- 
former, an enemy to the authority of kings in 

neral, and of his own in particular. He accosted 
another traveller, whose peaceful appearance made 
him think he held less novel opinions, but from 
him he could only draw replies still more severe. 

« Alas!” he said to himself, “this then is glory ! 
Ihave fought like a lion; I have had three horses 
killed under me, I have received ten wounds, I 
have been captured, bought, sold, and now here I 
am a pilgrim, with a white staff in my hand, while 
my uncle, with my crown on his head and my 
clothes on his back, reigns joyously in my stead. 
Ah! if they would not remember me as a hero, 
they ought at least to regard me as a saint ; for at 
any rate the war was a crusade, and I had a bull 
from the Pope. And you, grandmother, you have 
allowed all this! And you, my good friend, 
Aleacova, you have given them the cash box to 
pay for a De Profundis when I was in good health ! 
And you, mob! and you citizens, more stupid than 
geese, you are eating your spiced mutton and 
grilled tomatos, as if nothing had happened! Who, 
in this country, where no one knows me, will be- 
lieve that I am Sebastian, King of Portugal and 
the two Indies? If I were to bawl it forth in 
the streets and on the roofs, people would answer, 
‘What! good man, Sebastian is dead and buried ; 
his requiem has been chanted, and his epitaph 
written, go to bed and sleep yourself sober.’ ” 

These thoughts made the poor prince almost 
mad; so that seeing him talking to himself and 
gesticulating with his white staff, the passengers 
gathered round him, and he had great difficulty in 
making his escape into the fields. Seeing a clean 
cave at the foot of a hill, he determined to be a 
hermit for the present—an easy matter, for his 
beard was long, and his gown tanned in the sun. 
So he installed himself in his nook, previously in- 
habited by a man of the same trade, who had 
died in the odour of sanctity. The hermitage 
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contained the requisite furniture, and he bought it 
all for his three crowns of the niece of the de- 
funct, or by other accounts the cousin, who kept 
a neighbouring tavern. 

The new hermit was young and good-looking. 
The girls of the district soon had individual faith 
in his prayers ; so that the prince who had betaken 
himself there to deliberate on his affairs, had not 
a moment to think about them, either by day or 
by night. Now, he wished very much to inform 
his grandmother of his situation, and the thing 
seemed proper enough; but a difficulty at once 
stopped him. Whether it had been forgotten to 
teach him writing, or whether by his wounds he had 
lost the use of his fingers, he knew not how to 
begin his letter. At last he made acquaintance 
with a little boy who had been at school. To him 
he dictated his story in such a manner as quite to 
preserve the incognito, and with eight days labour 
and a quire of paper—for the child could write 
only text hand—this important epistle was finished. 
He confided it to a ship captain named Catissana, 
who was going to Portugal with corn; he recom- 
mended it to his especial care after having paid the 
carriage ; but the man, not seeing exactly how an 
answer could benefit a hermit, threw it away. 

While Sebastian was expecting intelligence 
which was never to arrive, the sight of the young 
girls whose visits were increasing, reminded him 
of his Spanish betrothed, and he recollected that 
he had been passionately in love with her. He 
had even kept a tress of her hair, which the Arabs 
had generously left to him, because they had not 
found time to sell it. 

About this time a visit from the viceroy of 
Naples’ son was announced at Palermo. This 
young nobleman, newly married, wished to bring 
his wife to the island, and magnificent preparations 
were made to receive them. On the day of their 
public entry, Sebastian being by chance among the 
crowd, was not a little astonished at recognising 
in the bride the charming princess who had sworn 
everlasting fidelity to him. He breathed a sigh that 
was heard by a thousand persons, and ran to shut 
himself up in his hermitage where he wept un- 
ceasingly for three days and nights. When that 
was done, he perceived that the Infanta’s journey 
was a lucky chance for him; that nothing would 
be easier than to make himself known to her, and 
that in spite of her unfaithfulness, it was not im- 
possible that she might enable him to return to 
Portugal, and resume his crown, his sceptre, and 
all his other goods. So he presented himself at 
the palace. 

It was announced to the princess that a holy 
man desired to speak to her; and ag she was very 
pious she ordered him to be admitted. At the 
sight of that face the lady blushed, and turned 
pale ; however, having learned diplomacy under her 
father and Lemnos, she presently recovered, and 
Sebastian related his history to her, in every par- 
ticular, not even omitting the switching. 


Having concluded, he implored her aid to re- 
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cover his title and possessions; and in order to | that he was among brethren, and had no doubt 


interest her still more, he thought he might pro- 
duce the tress of her hair. Then the princess ran 
to the bell-pull, or what was then used in place of 
it, and her ladies as well as a band of guards 
coming in, “ Protect me from this madman!” she 
cried, and fainted away. They were about to 


| 


| 


throw the hermit out of the window, but he made | 


haste out by the door. 

On that very night, four men and a corporal 
seized him in his hermitage, and without giving 
him time to take his rosary and scourge, they 
carried him to the harbour, where a felucca was 
waiting. When they were at some distance from 
the coast of Calabria, a storm came on, which 
upset the vessel—the four men and the corporal 
went straight to the bottom, the sailors swam 
ashore, and the hermit, who did not know how to 
swim, remained buoyed up by his gown, anxious 
enough as to how the voyage would terminate. It 
was a critical situation, for probably, as soon as 
the stuff should be wet through, as it must 
shortly be, he would be engulphed with the cor- 
poral and his four men, for whose society he had 
no great desire. Besides, he had been taught so 
much fear of Scylla and her dogs, that he thought 
every moment to behold them at his heels. How- 
ever, the current set towards shore ; and he was 
not more than three rods off it, when he took it 
into his head to stretch out his legs, he felt the 
sand, and a large wave took him up and placed him 
on the shore. 

His first act was to thank God; then, having 
taken off his gown, he spread it in the sun and lay 
down beside it to warm himself. When he had 
readjusted his toilet he felt hungry, and he had not 
a penny in his pocket. He had not even any 
pockets ; for in his‘hermitage at Palermo, having 
every thing at hand and when he pleased, he did 
not require any. He saw many dwellings around 
him; but to eat, when one has no money to pay 
with, one must either beg or steal. To beg, was 
hard for aking; to take, was more natural, and 
more after the usage of heroes. He thought his 
gown would protect him from violence, and with a 
truly Christian humility, and in expiation of his 
sins, he resigned himself to beg. His first petition 
was addressed to a clown, who replied, ‘‘ God bless 
you.” The second was to apoor old woman, who 
reminded him of his grandmother, and who gave 
him two eggs. A little further off he obtained 
some bread, and then a small bottle of wine. He 
retired to the shade of an olive tree, and was pre- 
paring for a meal which he much needed, when he 
found he had no fire wherewith to cook his eggs, 
nor salt to season them. 

A convent stood at a short distance; the good 
fathers would not refuse him this little kindness. 
He presented his request to the porter, who 
asked him if he was not the beggar who had been 
scen in the village ? Upon replying in the affirma- 
tive he was desired to enter; the poor prince was 
delighted with such forethought; he perceived 





they would give him assistance. 

While he was thus meditating, the superior 
appeared, and began to ask him questions as to the 
convent to which he belonged. Sebastian acknow. 
ledged that he was only a simple lay traveller 
who had just been shipwrecked, and had only his 
gown and the charity of the faithful to assist him 
to Rome, where his business summoned him. At 
a sign from the prior, four stout monks entered 
carried off the hermit, took away his food, cut off 
his beard, and then stripped him of his gown, and 
having thrown an old jacket over him, they thrust 
him out, saying that if he dared to appear in the 
country, and beg anywhere, he should not get off 
so easily. 

The proceeding was harsh towards a great prince 
who, until this day, had never been flogged except 
by infidels, ‘Taught by experience, he vehemently 
resolved that in future he would eat his 
without salt rather than ask it of monks. He got 
away as fast as he could from the inhospitable 
place, gulping down his anger, which did not lessen 
his appetite. Having reached a town, and seeing 
no brother beggar near, he ventured to ask some 
help; but his peasants dress did not make the 
same impression as the gown; he was treated as a 
lazy fellow, and obtained nothing; he asked for 
work, and they laughed at him. However, as folks 
rarely die of hunger, except in the fine cities of 
London and Paris, he did not die; but arrived at 
Rome, living by his good looks and God’s favour, 

His intention was to make himself known to the 
Pope; but nowhere can an audience be obtained 
in a jacket; and the servant of servants is not 
more partial than others to dirty folks. Sebastian 
learned that to be received at the court of Rome 
he must have an abbé’s cloak; happily he chanced 
to find one, which was lent to him through charity. 
Being admitted to the Pope’s presence, he knelt 
and kissed his slipper; then he disclosed his name 
and misfortunes. The Pope, after having listened 
feelingly, and even twice wiped his eyes, said: 
“My son, you are a great siuner; but the Lord is 
merciful; you will daily repeat a Pater for the 
repose of the soul of the glorious king Sebastian, 
buried in the holy church; and an Ave for a pros- 
perous reign to his eminence Cardinal Henry, his 
rightful successor to the throne of Portugal. I 
give you absolution; go and sin no more.” He 
blessed him, and went away, leaving the prince on 
his knees, gaping with astonishment. He might 
long have remained thus, had not two venerable 
personages come in suddenly, accompanied by 4 
couple of papal guards. They forced him to enter 
one of the Pope’s carriages, and took him to the 
frontier of the Holy States; there one of his com- 
panions proposed that he should alight and walk, 
slipped twenty-five Roman crowns into his 
commanding his silence under penalty of the 
greater excommunication, and having re-entered the 
carriage he left the prince in as t amazement 
as he had been when at his Holiness’ feet. Alas! 
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to what then did bulls and crusades lead? To 
twenty-five crowns and excommunication ! 

He took the road towards Venice, where he had 
been told that bread was cheap, and intelligence to 
be relied on. On his arrival, he took lodging with 
a cook, a Cypriot, to whom he had been recom- 
mended; and in return for board and lodging, he 
assisted in the business. Some of his former 
subjects, attached to the Portuguese embassy, came 
now and then to drink Montefiascone wine, and 
eat strachino with Francisco, the Cypriot. One 
day, perceiving the prince, they recognised him, 
and kneeling before him, invited him to drink with 
them; to which his majesty, who had long ago re- 
nounced priffe, willingly agreed, desiring them to 
keep the secret. But how could Portuguese 
attached to an embassy be supposed to hold their 
tongues? In two days this history was known all 
over the city, and the whole city called at the 
Cypriot’s house to see the prince who was holding 
the frying-pan. Francisco’s trade thus increased 
so much that he offered his assistant a third of the 
profits ; and Don Sebastian, who now experienced 
an act of justice for the first time, agreed, promis- 
ing to make him his prime minister should he ever 
regain his throne. Meanwhile, the public reports 
reached the ambassador’s ears, and he, without 
wishing to listen to the prince, denounced the im- 
posture, produced the register of his burial, and 
said that he would cause the waiter to be appre- 
hended in king Henry’s name. Sebastian’s friends 
advised him to fly to Padua, to the great vexation 
of the Cypriot, who preferred a charge against the 
Portuguese court for injuring his trade. 

Just as our hero was gone, the sbirri came ; 
they went directly to the frying-pan, which they 
found in its place, but his majesty held it no 
longer; and the exasperated landlord threw the 
lard in their faces. 

The ambassador insisted on carrying it through 
at any hazard ; he caused the Council of Ten and 
the state Inquisitors to be assembled, and accused 
Francisco and his assistant of keeping an eating 
house where people ate pork on Good Friday, and 
stews and hashes were made at Easter of children’s 
flesh, It was accordingly decided that the Cypriot 
should be immediately confined in the dungeons, and 
the scullion be brought back to Venice to answer 
for his cookery. 

At this stage of affairs an envoy unexpectedly 
arrived from the viceroy of Naples, who having 
heard from his son of the adventure at Palermo, 
demanded the prisoner in the name of the king of 
Spain, legitimate guardian and temporal father of 
Portugal. So many formalities and conferences 
for the sake of a scullion puzzled the republic, 
which concluded there must be some hidden 
mystery init. But being deeply interested in not 


embroiling itself with Spain, it resolved, all things 
considered, in accordance with the immutable prin- 
ciple of self-interest, that Francisco’s partner should 
be left to his fate, prince or no prince. He was 
then given up to the viceroy’s messengers, well 
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chained, and so quitted Venice, asking as a sole 
favour the Cypriot’s release, which was granted. 

When he arrived at Naples, then under the 
dominion of Spain, the prince learned that the 
viceroy was absent, and that his friend the Count 
of Lemnos.filled the office meanwhile. At this 
intelligence his heart throbbed with delight ; he 
had no doubt of being proclaimed living forthwith, 
aud restored to his people. Meanwhile, he was 
shut up in the castle de l’QBuf, where, being close 
to the roof, he had at any rate dry feet. He 
hastened to demand an audience of his dear and 
well-beloved companion, certain that the details 
which he sent him were amply sufficient to remove 
any doubts, if he felt any. This letter had speedy 
results: two hours after, by the count’s special 
commands, he was put into a dungeon, with an 
order that he should not be seen by any one what- 
soever. On the day following an envoy came to 
offer him a knife and a rope, saying, “ This is the 
answer his Excellency sends you.” 

Sebastian replied, “ You tempt me in vain; I 
will endure my misfortune ; take his present back 
to the viceroy.” However, it was left with him, 
and for three days they gave him nothing else. 
Happily, his heart was so wrung by Lemnos’ in- 
gratitude, that he did not even think of food. Not 
till the beginning of the third day, when he drew 
a deep sigh, did he feel the want of it. He cast 
a glance on the rope and knife. The agony of 
hunger became so great that he seized the rope in 
a sort of fury ; but the idea of a prince being 
hanged was revolting to him, and lest he should be 
again tempted he cut the rope into bits. It was 
made of broom, a kind of plant stouter than straw, 
but his want of food was so pressing that he ate 
and relished the dish. 

On the fourth day, the viceroy’s confessor, the 
auditor-general, and two registers enterd; he had 
then the knife in his hand, thinking, perhaps, of 
putting it to that use for which the rope had not 
served, but the presence of the new comers changed 
the course of his thoughts. For a moment he 
longed to stab one of his persecutors, but re- 
pressing this new idea, he replaced the knife in its 
sheath, and politely bowed to the party. The 
auditor told him he should have a good meal at 
once, and liberty after it, if he would declare him- 
self a Calabrese, and sign the paper that was 
placed before him. 

“ Sebastian, king of Portugal, cannot purchase 
life by a falsehood !”’ replied the prince. 

Then appeared a person with an axe and a block ; 
the prisoner was told that he must obey or die; he 
held out his neck. The confessor, astounded, 
withheld the axe, and went away. The auditor 
and the two serjeants followed, and a little bread 
and water was brought to the wretched man. 

On that same day it was published through the 
city, by sound of trumpet, that be had confessed 
his imposture, and the deed was posted up, to 
which, as they said, he had put his signature. 
This gave Lemnos fresh courage ; he wished to see 
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the prisoner, who was taken to the palace. It 
being very warm weather, the viceroy was bare- 
headed; on entering, the prince said, “ Be covered, 
Count of Lemnos!” which so much disconcerted 
his excellency, that he forgot the sermon which he 
had prepared in order to convince and edify his 
audience. It was the prisoner, on the contrary, 
who sermonised him, and he had already arrived at 
his second point before the count had an idea of 
interrupting him; but when Sebastian recalled to 
him the events of his reign, and their friendship, 
not omitting the dancing lessons, and the presents 
he had lavished on him, he was quite stupified, 
and the Infanta, who was listening in a closet, 
began to sob so loudly, that the audience was 
broken up. 

The prince was taken back to his prison. The 
viceroy could only say to the people that there 
must be magic concerned; and that the devil had 
reanimated a corpse, and given him the similitude 
of the late king. And thereupon an aged Portu- 
guese doctor, named Sampaya, who had attended 
him in his infancy for the hooping cough, wished 
to feel his pulse. On recognising a certain mark 
on the prince’s arm, he was seized with trembling, 
called him his Majesty, and offered his gratuitous 
advice for the rheumatism which he might catch 
in prison. 

This foolish business made nothing clear ; but it 
inspired one of the spiteful persons at court, where 
there are always several such, with an idea which 
was followed out. The prisoner was summoned 
to a consultation of the faculty, who prescribed 
pumping and bleeding, and the wretched man was 
told that this regimen would be continued till he 
declared himself a lunatic, aud bewitched. Then 
he was taken froin the prison to the madhouse, 
where without detriment to other orders and pre- 
scriptions, he was chained, as if violent, under a 
pump, which dropped on his head all day. 

The hospital for the insane, at Naples, was open 
to everybody; it was a sight allowed the good 
folks gratis every day. On this occasion there was 
a great crowd. Among them the prince perceived 
some soldiers who had fought in Africa, and he 
spoke to them by their names, saying, “ My child- 
ren, I have oppressed my subjects; I have wronged 
them of their blood and of their money, and I am 
punished for an example to all princes present and 
to come, who shall increase the budget improperly. 
Pray for the miserable Sebastian, and go and con- 
sole my kind grandmother by telling her that we 
shall meet again in paradise.” 

The spectators who heard this, shook their 
heads, saying that the viceroy was tle only idiot, 
who instead of shutting up such a man had better 
listen to his advice, and confess like him. At 
length some Portuguese monks began to preach in 
his behalf. The populace became heated, and were 
beginning to unhook the lamps, when the politicians 
of the place thought of a new trick. 

An aged peasant and a young woman were 
brought from Calabria, and on the promise of large 
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pay, the one affirmed that he was the father of the 
soi-doisant Sebastian, and the other that she was 
his wife. She declared that he had married her at 
Salerno. Sebastian persisted that he had never 
been at that place, and called her an idle creature, 
As this might be true, the court decided that the 
allegation was equivalent to a recognition, and the 
Calabrese went away telling everybody that she had 
been acknowledged. She then thought she should 
like to be a princess, and after having made it 
public that she was the prisoner’s lawful wife, she 
bore witness that he was the king of Portugal. 

Everybody laughed at the viceroy who, in a rage, 
caused the foolish woman to be flogged, and no 
more was heard of her. 

The Spanish court, meanwhile, vehemently re. 
buked Lemnos for his blunders. As a finish to 
them he would have liked much to cut the matter 
short on a block in the public square or elsewhere; 
but fearing an outbreak, he contented himself with 
sentencing the prisoner to the galleys for life. 

Before he was fastened to the bench, he was 
placed on an ass, with his head to the tail, and 
thus paraded through the streets of Naples for 
three days, preceded by a truinpeter, and a herald, 
who cried out, “ This man, a Calabrese by birth, 
is thus punished by king Philip’s order, for having 
falsely declared himself Sebastian, king of Portu- 
gal.”” “Yes! Iam he!” cried the prince, striking 
his heels against the ass, who was bearing a king 
without being proud of it; ‘ Yes, I am Sebastian, 
and whoever denies it lies in his throat.” He 
would have added many other moral and instrue- 
tive things, but as soon as he began to speak the 
trumpet sounded, the herald shouted, and the ass 
imitated them. This ceremony concluded, he was 
chained to the galley, between a thief and a 
heretic. 

There he might have long remained, had not 
Cardinal Henry embroiled himself with his neigh- 
bour Philip of Spain, who, wanting to do him an 
ill turn, wrote to Naples to release the prisoner, 
which was done. Sebastian thus found himself 
free, his legs and arms galled by the irons, and 
destitute of shirt or doublet. He was scarcely 
decent in such a state, and a dog would not have 
licked his hand. Happily some pious souls again 
furnished him, and as soon as he had decent 
apparel, though scanty enough for a real king, who 
wanted to conquer his kingdom, he proceeded to 
Lisbon, where he arrived in gocd health, though 
rather thin in consequence of the crosses he had 
met with in his travels. Soon after his landing, 
which took place incognito, entering a church to 
say his beads, the first thing he beheld was his own 
epitaph. The eulogium was short, which made him 
very angry; he humiliated himself for being 80; 
and seeing an old woman praying for the repose of 
his soul, he knelt by her. 

Thus strengthened, he took a walk about the 
city, hiding his face in his cloak, and drawing his 
hat over his eyes. He wished to know what peo- 
ple said about him. They said nothing ; they no 
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longer even thought about him. He inquired 
about his beloved burghers; he recognised some 
of them, but they were all dressed like abbés, with 


s. He knew this was the fashionable style, | 
and that parades aud reviews had given place to | 
processions ; thence he inferred that blessings had | 


descended on Portugal. It was just the reverse ; 
nobody would any longer work or think, and only 
beggars and idiots were to be seen. It was just as 
in his time, except the dress. 

His heart yearned to embrace his kind grandmo- 
ther; he rejoiced in the delight she would feel in 

in beholding him in this world; so he hastened 
tothe old palace in which she dwelt. He was re- 
ceived by a duennawhose respectable appearance led 
him to think he might confide in her; and in a low 
yoice he told her his name and rank. The old 
woman immediately shut the door, exclaiming that 
he was the seventh, and that there was one with 
the queen at that very moment. 

This reply astonished the prince extremely. 
Who could it be that had assumed his place? He 
was pondering about this when a person stealthily 
descending the steps brushed by him. It was his 
rival; he could not doubt it, for on looking in his 
face, he thought he beheld himself in a glass. The 
other, no less astonished, and certain that it was 
Sebastian’s ghost come to accuse him of his im. 

sture, ran away as fast as he could. 

The good old queen, who learned tlie death of 
her graudson on the return of the army, had re- 
mained inconsolable for several months. When her 
grief was a little calmed, she desired to know the 
details of the exit ; a great many officers were ex- 
amined, but their accounts seemed so contradic- 
tory, that, doubting the reality of the fact, she had 
neglected no means of discovering her beloved 
child. Her wish was amply fulfilled, for instead 
of one, five Sebastian’s had been at once found ; 
and she had arrived at the sixth, when the true 
one presented himself. 

The first comers bore so little resemblance to 
the real Sebastian that they could not impose on 
the old lady, though her sight and her memory 
were much weakened. They had been punished 
more or less according to their condition and in- 
solence. As for the sixth, the resemblance 
was striking ; he was named Martin Alvarez, of 
the province of Beira. Having been well instructed 
in the circumstances of the king’s life, by a specu- 
lating courtier who prompted him in his part, he 
had quite fascinated the good woman, from whom 
he extracted money and advice. 

This did not ameliorate the prince’s condition. 
It was as important to him to be recognised by 
his grandmother as it was not to be recognised by 


his uncle, or rather by his advisers, who did not | 


seem inclined to give up the crown to him His 
purse, poorly enough supplied, was speedily ex- 
hausted ; he wished to make a fresh attempt to see 
his grandmother, but his rival guarded the ap- 
proaches so closely, that he could not accomplish 
it. He soon fell ill through want or anxiety, and 
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his landlord, a needy lodging-keeper, to whose 
house he would not in former days, have sent his 
lowest servant, had him taken to the hospital. 

According to the custom of that time he was 
placed in a bed with two other persons. One was 
epileptic, and annoyed him greatly, but fortunately 
he died on the second day. The other, like him- 
self, was ill from starvation and grief. On looking 
more closely at him he thought he had seen that face 
before. ‘The presence of a negro, who waited on 
the sick man, convinced him, and he recognised 
Camoéns, whose pension of sixty crowns had 
been stopped, and who, bowed down by infirmity, 
after having been supported by his negro’s labour, 
died in the hospital. 

The poct, despite his wretched state, roused 
himself occasionally, and then he enthusiastically 
recited portions of his “ Lusiade,” and Sebastian, 
who now heard this noble poem for the first time, 
bitterly reproached himself for the neglect with 
which he had treated such a man. He was so 
ashamed of it that he dared not avow himself; but 
some words which escaped him in his dreams, 
struck the poet. Camoéns suspected the truth; 
and one night, convinced by an expression that the 
son of John III. only could have used, he no 
longer doubted his companion being the king of 
Portugal, and when he awoke addressed him by 
that title. 

Sebastian, not aware that he had betrayed him- 
self, was at first astonished; at last he ae- 
knowledged his name and related his story. The 
poet then learnt that the world contained 2 man 
more unfortunate than himself, which hitherto he 
had not thought possible. The resemblance of 
situation soon made them close friends, and they 
enjoyed some pleasant moments, even on the bed 
of sickness. They thus philosophised during three 
months, day and night, scarcely taking sleep, which 
increased the poct’s fever, and he breathed his last 
in the arms of his royal friend. 

This blow, perhaps the saddest that Sebastian had 
ever felt, brought him to the verge of the grave , 
but he survived, and the crisis was followed by his 
recovery, and one morning he was desired to leave 
his bed and give place to another person. Thus 
was he once again a wanderer. The Lusitanian 
poet’s recitations had restored the elastic tone of 
his mind; and he determined to reconquer his 
kingdom, or to die sword in hand. 

While walking rapidly along, his head full of 
this project, he ran against something cold, which 
by the last gleam of daylight, he could just see 
was a hanging corpse. He looked more closely, 
and he beheld the mangled body of Alvarez, who 
had been hanged and quartered the evening before. 
A cold perspiration ran over him; he felt that he 
should probably be there also, if bis grandmother 
were willing to acknowledge him. This thought 
dissipated his visions of grandeur; he quickly got 
away from this horrible spot, and walking where 
chauce led him found himself on the sea shore. 
The career of insult and suffering which lay before 
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him suddenly struck his mind, and he was inclined | explained morality and speech each after his own 


instantly to end it. Prompted by his despair, he 
was about to throw himself in, when he felt his 
arm gently touched. It was the duenna who had 
shut the door in his face. 

“Ah! Sir,” said she, ‘ I have been seeking you 
for several days. Come instantly to the palace ; 
my mistress wishes to speak to you.” Sebastian 
thought it was an angel’s voice, and renouncing 
the other world for this time, he followed the old 
woman. Having reached the palace he was im- 
mediately admitted, and found himself in his 
grandmother’s presence. 

The sight of this kind relative, of this chamber 
where he had received so much good advice, by 
which he had so little profited, affected him to 
tears. The old lady sighed deeply, and drawing 
him towards her, looked closely at him. She would 
have ejaculated, but her voice failed ; her emotion 
sufficiently proved that she recognised him. ‘The 
prince pressed her to his heart, and they mingled 
their tears together. 

After the first burst of sorrow, Sebastian, who like 
the pious Mneas, related his history everywhere, 
informed the good queen of all that had happened 
to him since he went away. At each mischance 


she gave him a little sermon, according to her 
custom ; but pity soon made eloquence dumb, she 
had no longer courage to lecture one who had 
suffered so much, and she only wept and groaned. 
The prince was obliged to break off his story lest it 


should kill her outright. 

The next day he finished his narration, and they 
talked over the state of affairs, The old lady, 
always prudent, thought that he ought to consider 
his health before dreaming of royalty. Wer dear 
child was so reduced, so thin, that the crown would 
have slipt over his head like a hoop; and then a 
pretender, with a wan complexion aud sallow aspect, 
is seldom well received. People generally prefer 
a large bloated person, round and solid, saying to 
themselves, that man will not be blown down by 
the wind. So the prince was fed on rich soups 
and roast game, which succeeded marvellously ; 
and at the end of a fortnight, he found himself as 
able as anybody to hold the sceptre. 

While this was taking place, King Henry was 
committing folly after folly. Gentlemen, citizens, 
mob, all cried out against him. The nobles thought 
him a philosopher, and the philosophers a hypocrite. 
They drew him with a horned cap and hoofs to 
his feet. The poor man was nevertheless doing 
his best; he would even have acted well, if those 
who surrounded him had not rather he should act 
wrongly. The kingdom was a perfect bear-garden ; 
the singing boys pulled the priest's ears, and he 
pulled those of the bishop. Some wished to have 
laws, others would not have any; they declared 
that the prince’s will was sufficient, but as the 
prince had no will, affairs seemed absolutely to go 
on by themselves—and in government, when things 

by themselves, they always go to ruin. 

The courtiers, both of the mob and of the king, 





interest ; these called royalism fidelity ; and those 
called it liberty and eeonomy; all, things that 
nobody cared about, and that might have been 
translated into the words—money and power 
power and money. In short, agreed in the aim of 
getting and keeping, they were not agreed as to 
the method of so doing; and as, moreover, the 
money and power seized by the one side, is not 
left for the other to seize, and as there remains no 
one to obey when everybody wishes to command, 
these are points on which men find it absolutely 
impossible to understand each other. : 

The good cardinal-king, who had turned his 
scarlet cap under his golden crown above ten 
times without being able to conciliate so many 
discordant elements, lad ended by giving up the 
attempt, and saying nothing but his breviary, 

Of all this Sebastian was informed by his 
grandmother. The time might perhaps have been 
favourable to the prosecution of his rights, but he 
remembered Alvarez hanged, and the chance of 
being so himself. That kind of death had always 
extremely disquicted him, as we have already had 
occasion to remark. The mere thought of it made 
his grandmother shudder, and she was continually 
repeating to him : Chi va piano, va sano ; an Italian 
proverb, ineaning, beware of the rope. He there- 
fore endeavoured to gain partisans slyly, and with. 
out compromising himself, beginning with the 
duenna, who converted her own nephew, a barber- 
surgeon, always a necessary person to a conspiracy. 
The barber, in the exercise of his vocation, let a 
few words slip in between the soap brush and the 
razor, about the legitimate sovereign, and the pos- 
sibility of his still being alive; he obtained some 
credence and made proselytes among his friends. 
These again made others, and affairs seemed to be 
in good train. 

But another historical work was going on at 
court. Father Henriquez, a Jesuit, and confessor to 
the king-cardinal, hinted to him, under pain of 
non-absolution, an order to point out Philip I. of 
Spain as his successor. Father Las Torres, a Do- 
minican, on the contrary, declared that he would 
be damned if he named any one but the Duchess 
Catherine of Braganza. The good man knew not 
which to believe, the Jesuit or the Dominican, and 
he was so harassed by doubt and uncertainty, the 
greatest evils of this life, that a violent fit of 
jaundice came on, and he died without having ap- 
pointed anybody. King Philip, early warned, put 
forward a claim to the kingdom in virtue of 40,000 
men and father Henriquez. 

What could Sebastian, with his grandmother, the 
duenna, and the barber, do against such powerful 
arguments? He was asking himself this question, 
when the aged queen received an order from the 
commissary-general of police to quit the kingdom. 
In his anger the prince wanted to go and break 
and destroy everything at the magistracy, and cut 
off his former father-in-law’s ears; but the good 
lady stopped him as he was starting off with rage 
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in his heart, and a sabre in his hand. “ My dear 

dson,” she said, “do you remember the fable 
of the iron pot and the earthen pot? You are just 
now the most brittle of earthen pots; that of iron 


! 


on the contrary, has recently been re-tinned. Wait | 


till it is cracked, which it soon will be, if my 
prayers are granted ; then by a hearty blow with 
your handle, you may shiver it in pieces. Now, 
sheathe your sword, and give me your arm; I long 

foresaw what has occurred. We are going to 
Flanders, where I have a farm; there we will live 
on cream and fresh butter, and wait the turn of 
events.” 

During his adventures, Sebastian had always re- 
solved to. trust to his grandmother, and despite his 
anger with Philip and the commissary, he relin- 
quished till another day his intention of telling 
them his opinion. So he departed with his grand- 
mother, the duenna, and the barber ; and _ besides, 
Camoéns’ negro, whom he had taken as his valet- 
de-chambre as soon as he could afford one. 

After a good voyage, they reached the queen's 
farm. Everything there was in the old style, but 
Sebastian had left off being fanciful since he had 
been a hermit and acook. He sat himself down 
in the great arm-chair of Utrecht velvet, and began 
to live like a true Flemish farmer; growing fat in 
company with his fowls and beasts. This gave 
great satisfaction to the good grandmother, who 
being able to preach to her heart’s content, seemed 
to grow young again. 

After a residence of some time in Flanders, the 
barber became minister plenipotentiary to the 
prince, and was sent on a journey into Portugal, to 
travel through the kingdom and learn if the peo- 
ple were satisfied. He and his nephew, disguised 
as travelling merchants, had not been gone above 
forty days, when the barber returned quite aghast. 
He related that his companion had been seized on 
his landing and strangled, because he was a fo- 
reigner, and that he should have been served the 
same, but for the protection of his brother, who 
uad become a Spanish subject. Then, taking the 
prince aside, he told him how Philip taught the 
Spanish language to the honest Lisbon burghers, 
who were now neither soldiers nor abbés, for after 
having torn their bands, he had made their powder 
flasks into bridles. The wretched people could 
neither cry out nor complain; as soon as they 
opened their mouths their tongues were slit, and 
if they tried to write, their hands were cut off 
A person named Antony, the grand prior, had un- 
dertaken to defend the citizens, and was made pro- 
visional king ; but Philip treated him as an upstart, 
and he was but too glad to reach France, beut 
double and sore, with gallopping away from the 
soldiers in pursuit. 

These details offering no great encouragement 
to Sebastian, he thought it proper to wait a little 
longer; and to make time fly, he married a Fle- 


' 





mish woman, whose good looks promised him | 


handsome princes. He took this resolution in 
Consequence of his grandmother’s remark, that she 


| 
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did not understand why kings, or those destined 
to be such, always went courting to king’s 
daughters, alliances which generally produced only 
quarrels and boobies. In her opinion, the first law 
in a kingdom ought to be that the prince should 
not marry a stranger, but a native, of good consti- 
tution, good manners and conduct, and the most 
sensible that could be found. It was on these 
grounds that Sebastian courted the Fleming; and 
he had done right. 

The year following, he was a father, which de- 
cided him to send the barber a second time, who 
did not care much to go, since his nephew’s acci- 
dent ; so to encourage him, Camoéns’ negro, who 
was as clever as a monkey, was sent with him. 

The good grandmother preached incessantly ; 
and the sight of an heir, to whom she might 
repeat all her sermons over again, filled her with 
joy. She employed her time, and that of her 
duenna and maids, in making him Greek caps and 
Scotch stockings. As for the prince, he was 
learning farming after the Flemish method, that 
he might cultivate his estates if he should ever 
return to Portugal. Hitherto the worthy people 
of Lisbon, and the places adjacent, had never been 
able to believe that the soil ought to produce any- 
thing but what grew spontaneously there ; so their 
principal crop was thistles for the asses. The 
prince was studying at the same time the various 
methods of manufacture, thinking that his subjects 
would be quite as well employed in making cloths 
and linens, as in begging—a custom wearisome to 
themselves and others. 

While he was thus engaged in his political and 
commercial education, the barber and the negro 
reached Portugal, where things were going from 
bad to worse. Philip had altered his system. In 
place of slitting his new subjects tongues and cut- 
ting off their arms, he suffered them to say and do 
what they pleased, hoping that they would eat 
each other up, like those two cats whose tails only 
were left after their fight. The people then had 
recovered liberty after their fashion ; the dogs again 
ill-treated the men; the men cried, “ Light for 
ever!” and broke the lamps; they demanded 
bread, and drowned the bakers. They did not see 
better, and were not better fed, for haggard and 
famished persons were to be met at every step. 
One thing alone consoled them ; this was the spec- 
tacle of executions, which made them forget their 
hunger. By such little things are honest folks 
amused. 

Decorative orders were become the fashion. 
There was not a footman without at least one, and 
they were traded with as openly as chestnuts and 
ouions; so the barber, a vain man, bought half a 
dozen for himself, and two for the negro. He 
tried to say a word about Sebastian, but nobody 
cared for him any longer, so he returned to Flan- 
ders with his crosses, but not without having care- 
fully put a small cask of old port, and three chests 
of oranges on board. 

On his arrival in Flanders he found the king 
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with three children, and so busy tilling and sowing, 
with his fallow land and his fat beasts, that he had 
not even time to hear what the barber had to say. 
However, he was sent from year to year, and from 
year to year they were become used to seeing him 
return without any other result than the cask of wine 
and the ripe oranges. At last he began to consider 
these his sole errand, and the king also fell into the 
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A person who came from Brussels the other da 
told me things still went on thus; except the, 
Sebastian had been very angry a month before 
because the Flemings, in fighting, had broken 
down his cabbages, and the barber had brough 
sour wine and rotten oranges from Lisbon, on 
which the grandmother had preached a sermon 


| two hours long to the negro, by whom they were 


habit of expecting his return solely on this account. | selected. 
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One of the happy privileges of which Englishmen 
are wont to be proud, is tlie free and liberal ad- 
ministration of justice among them. There is no 
other country in which individual liberty is so 
much respected ; and this blessing is certainly for 
the most part due to the independence of the ma- 
gistrates. What a contrast with the states of the 
European continents, where despotism alternates 
with anarchy, both alike hostile to real freedom ! 
In fact, liberty has with truth been defined, “ the 
privilege of obeying laws only,” and, consequently, 
it must afford a guarantee against violence of any 
kind, against that which comes from below as well 
as that which threatens from above. 

Now, laws may be written with great liberality, 
and framed in a manner purporting to protect 
every right of the citizen, and, nevertheless, the 
inhabitants of the country where these same laws 
predominate, may not be sure against encroach- 
ments on their fortune, their liberty, or even their 
life. If we compare, for instance, France and 
England, the Code Napoleon will certainly appear 
to the majority to have many advantages over the 
labyrinth which is called the English statute-book ; 
it has unquestionably those of clearness, brevity, 
and simplicity. They have not, on the other side 
of the channel, our innumerable bills of parliament, 
which contradict each other, our thousands of 
judicial decisions, which form so many binding 
precedents. And yet, in England the property and 
liberty of the individual are protected, and in 
France they are not. The reason is, because in 
this country the law, whatever it is, is respected 
by all, beginning with the government and the 
judges; while on the continent, the governing powers 
pretend to stand above the law, and the magistrates, 
we are sorry to say, are not gifted with the spirit 
of impartiality. 

A chancellor of olden times once told to his 
brother justices, under Charles IX. : ‘ The matters 
to which your judgmeats may relate, are the 
meadow or the field, not the lives, the manners, or 
the religion of the people ; if you do not feel your- 
selves strong and just enough to command your 
passions and to love your enemies, as God com- 
mands it, abstain from the office of judge.” But 
in our own days, the French magistrates judge, not 
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according to the right or wrong of the case, but 
according to the political opinion of the parties 
concerned in it. This fact is so well known that 
nobody believes there in the sanctity of justice ; and 
thus the constitution of society is, alas! troubled 
in its very core, and the edifice is shaken in its 
foundations. 

And yet, there was a time when the French 
would boast high-minded, distinguished judges, 
such as few countries then possessed, and the 
names of L’Hopital, Seguier, Molé, Pithou, Har. 
lay, and Pasquier, adorn the history of mankind. 
When General Foy thundered a Phillippic against 
a prevaricating minister of justice, under Louis 
XVIIL., he perfectly crushed his antagonist by ex- 
claiming, “I sentence you, in going out of the 
house, to look at the statue of the Chancellor De 
L’Hopital.” And, indeed, compare any magistrate 
of our own epoch with this illustrious lawyer, of 
whom even the frivolous and obscene Brant once 
remarks that he was the greatest and worthiest 
chancellor France ever had. Read his works and 
his speeches, and you will find that there were 
never nobler words uttered by a more dignified 
voice. To him you may with full justice apply the 
ancient definition of an orator: “ vir bonus dicendi 
peritus.’ And he has, as it were, a magnificent 
retinue of grave and magnanimous personages in 
these presidents and councillors of French parlia- 
ments, whose names we have just quoted, and of 
whom old Montaigne says that they were “ lofty 
souls, stamped with the coin of antiquity.” And 
truly, these great good men, who spent their 
whole time in the study of ancient literature and 
the administration of justice, united, with the 
loyalty of the subject, an austere virtue which 
scemed to have passed away with the republics of 
Greece and Rome. : 

Although belonging to the nobility (they were 
called noblesse de robe,) they stood faithfully by 
the side of the people, and tried to protect them 
against the encroachments of the crown. They 
arose with the citizens of Paris against the in- 
sidious Mazarin, and one of them said nobly and 
fearlessly to a king, “The magistracy renders 
judgments, and not services.” ‘The cardinal De 
Retz, who knew by personal experience how to 
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preciate courage, says, “If it were not a kind 
of blasphemy to say that in this country there ex- 
isted a man bolder than the great Gustavus Adol- 
phus and the Prince de Condé, I would say that it 
was M. Molé, first president.’ They had certainly 
something of a very narrow esprit de corps, which 
too often prevented them from applying large 
riews to the improvement of the law ; but, on the 
other hand, this same espri¢ prevented them from 
compromising their duty. Montesquieu, Dagues- 
seau, De Chou, were presidents of Parliament, and 
the councillors constituted the Catos of the frivolous 
French society. One of the darkest spots in the 
policy of that Louis XIV. whom his contempora- 
ries aud posterity have called the Great, is his en- 
deavour to subject to his own will the administra- 
tion of justice, as he did everything else in his 
kingdom. When a sovereign adopts the maxim 
that Ae constitutes the state, there is no room for 
freedom even on the judicial bench. Good old 
L’Hopital had said sorrowfully, pointing to his 
long white beard, as a venerable bishop had done 
before him, “‘when this snow shall be melted, 
there will be nothing but mud.” This prophecy 
proved but too true; there was nothing in France 
but mud and blood. The sanguinary laws against 
the Protestants were enforced by the Parliaments ; 
a Calas was condemned by them, and it became 
soon extinct, that generation of noble orators, of 
whose eloquence we might say with Longinus, that 
it was “the sound which a high soul gives.” 

The last years of the monarchy found the ma- 
gistracy much degraded, and the scandal of the 
Parliament, Meaupon, gave it the finishing blow. It 
is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that the con- 
stituted assembly of 1789, which, correctly appre- 
ciated, was one of the most philosophical and 
patriotic congresses which ever sat in the world, 
reformed thoroughly the constitutions of the tri- 
bunals, and introduced into their organisation the 
principle of election by the people, and the trial by 
jury. The other republican assemblies went 
naturally too far in that direction ; but even during 
the fearful revolutionary struggles, when the po- 
litical tribunals were as implacable as court-mar- 
tials, civil justice seems not to have been too 
badly administered. At least, the writer of these 
lines himself heard in France many an old peasant 
and tradesman speak in high terms of the elected 
justices of the peace ; and, on the other hand, it is 
uot to be forgotten, that almost all the distin- 
guished lawyers who framed the code civil under 
the consulate and the empire, had been sent by the 
voice of the people to the Tribunal de Cassation, 
the highest court of the French republic. It seems, 
indeed, difficult in a country where, as in France, 
government directs all the wheel-works of the 
Political machinery, to choose between the princi- 
ple of appointment for life of the judges, aud their 
lection by the inhabitants. The introduction of 
the trial by jury proved very successful, and is still 
a force. The French juries differ from the English 
1 three points ; they are now uo longer resorted 
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to in civil matters, they vote by ballot and decide 
by majority, and they have the right of declaring 
that there exist ‘“ extenuating circumstances” in 
the case of a convicted criminal, and this declara- 
tion forces the bench to diminish the penalty. 

Napoleon I., as Oliver Cromwell did in this 
country, but toa better purpose, selected those 
decrees of the republican assemblies which suited 
his own taste for centralisation and absolute power, 
and organized the body of the judges pretty mach 
as we find them now-a-days, in close dependance 
on the minister of justice. The principle of elec- 
tion was naturally abandoned, and the magistrates 
are, like all functionaries, appointed by the secre- 
tary of state. The worst feature is that the 
elevation to the bench does not, as in England, 
imply a large amount of zeal and experience, but 
may be the perquisite of any still very young man, 
who is fortunate enough to get promotion. And 
as government alone is the fountain of honours 
aud the distributor of promotions, they endeavour 
by all means to please the government, and are but 
too often inclined “to render services and not 
judgments.” The magistrates are, in fact, distri- 
buted into two classes ; those who are removable 
and those who are not. In the first division are 
the presidents and judges of the tribunals of the 
first instance, the presidents and councillors of the 
courts of appeal and of the courts of cassation ; 
in the second, the justices of the peace, and all 
the imperial advocates or procureurs and their 
substitutes, several of which are placed near each 
tribunal or court, in order to represent the admin- 
istration, and to conduct the public prosecutions. 
Now, every young student of the law who wishes 
to become a judge, wants to be appointed a deputy- 
procureur or substitute—for this is the only way in 
which admission to the sanctuary can geuerally be 
obtained. All the judges have in that manner 
been accustomed to regard themselves as the de- 
legates of the executive power, and not at all as 
the protectors of the people. The fountain of 
justice is thus corrupted—for, unhappily, men who, 
when placed between their conscience and their 
worldly interest, choose the path of duty, are but 
seldom met with. 

‘The civil tribunals are in the same time correc- 
tional or summary; that is, they pronounce with- 
out the assistance of juries, upon the offences 
which are not qualified “crimes’’ by the law, and 
the penalty af which does not exceed five years of 
imprisonment. An appeal may be made before the 
“imperial court,’’ and at Jast before the court of 
cassation, which decides the point of law at issue. 
An inconvenience, upon which we cannot too much 
insist, is that in France, the preliminary process of 
inquiry in criminal matters is made secretly, by 
a judge appointed for that purpose. A person ac- 
cused has not, as in England, the advan of a 


public examination, where he may be assisted by 
counsel and cross-examine the witnesses. He is 
alone in a prison-hall or in a private room of the 


tribunal, where an artful lawyer puts insidious 
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questions to him, and where his answers—for answer 
he must—are immediately written down, and even- 
tually used against him. 

‘The same infamous proceeding takes place in 
open court, when the president of the assize en- 
deavours to catch the prisoner ina net of perfidious 


interrogatories, and hunts the unfortunate down | 


without mercy. Frequently this high functionary 
misuses the discretionary power which he has by 
law, and interrupts the counsel of the prisoner, not 
with the same brutality or baseness, but much to 
the same purpose as Jeffreys did in England at the 
unhappy time of the bloody assizes. Very often, 
in summing up, he does nothing but address a se- 
cond time the jury for the prosecution. ‘This evil 
is so apparent, that in 1851 a member of the 
nationa! assembly proposed a bill preventing the 
presidents of assizes from summing up, in order to 
insure impartiality; but the bill was lost. 

What a contrast with what is going on in this 
couutry, where the lowest man in the kingdom 
is entitled to a fair trial; for no witness can 
be examined in the absence of the prisoner, and 
no police officer, no magistrate, is allowed to 
put any questions to him without the previous 
caution that he is not obliged to answer! We 
have seen distinguished foreigners deeply moved in 
beholding this humane and just proceeding. On 
the continent, the liberty of defence is only written 
in the constitution, if even at all; here, it is 
rooted in the very life of the nation. 

The depositions of the witnesses before the 
juge Tinstruction are written down, and with this 
document in hand, both the president and the pro- 
cureur endeavour to frighten the deponents, and 
‘to show contradictious between their two state- 
ments. They protect to the utmost of their 
power those witnesses who are contrary to the 
accused, but sometimes threaten publicly those 
who are favourable to him to prosecute them for 
wilful perjury. It scems as if these men, having 
become judges, could never forget that they began 
their official life in the capacity of uceusateurs 
publics, as the law of 1789 had energetically 
named the king’s advocates. 

The only advantage of this proceeding is, that 
the witnesses make their statements at once, and 
without the intervention of the counsel ; the latter 
can only ask questions through the channel of the 
presiding conseiller, and the prosecutor is subjected 
to the same formality. But, then, the president 
objects to many questions. 

We have recently read of acase in England, 
where a prisoner had first pleaded guilty, but, on 
the advice of a counsel, in which the judge con- 
curred, withdrew this declaration, and pleaded not 
guilty. ‘The jurors, although thus morally cou- 


vinced of his guilt, acquitted him, because the | 
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the police, in order to despatch business. What ay 
abyss between such a state of things and the 
| habeas corpus act ! 

The court of cassation can send a case before 
other assizes than those of the district in which 
the crime has been committed; but they do it, not 
as has occurred in Palmer’s case, when there seems: 





| to be too much angry feeling against the prisoner, 
| but in the contrary, when the government fears 
that the population might sympathise with the 
prisoner. In fact, the latter can never avply him. 
self for such a change; the public prosecutor has 
alone this right. One might think that the Frene) 
administration prefers to see ten innocent persons 
condemned, rather than to allow one guilty to 
escape. The oid lawyer who said that “if he 
were accused of pocketing the tower of Notre 
Dame, his first act would be to run away,” had 
certainly a clear insight in the state of law in his 
country. 

The trial begins always, in France, with the 
reading of a document called “act of accusation,” 
generally framed with much skill by tlie public 
prosecutor, in whose eyes every accused is neces- 
sarily a culprit, and who does his best to iufuse 
the same conviction into the minds of the jury. 
No argument is thought unworthy, and the imperial 
advocate has recourse to the most rhetorical de- 
clamations in order to obtain a verdict of guilty— 
for to him a condemnation is a victory. We have 
seen an amiable young man, a substitute deputy- 
procureur-general, exult in a sentence of death 
with the joy of a student who has won a prize, or 
a scholarship; the guillotine was to him a promise 
of advancement in his career. We have heard, at 
a political trial, au old procureur-general ask for a 
conviction, as a token of private confidence : 
“ Cauordez-moi celle marque de confiance,’” were bis 
extraordinary words to the jury. It was an offence 
by the press; the writer of the criminated article, 
certainly moderate in comparison with those daily 
published by the English newspapers, was sentenced 
to two years imprisonment, aud a fine of £80; and 
the bulky procureur-general received the ribbon of 
the legion of honour. We may as well add that 
this article was written (1850) against a proposed 
bill, not yet a law, destroying universal suffrage, 
the foundation of the republican constitution of 
1848, which then governed France. After this 
bill had been enforced as a law during eighteen 
months, in December, 1851, Louis Napoleon 
called it a “weapon of civil war,” and made his 
coup d'état in the name of that same universal 
suffrage which it had actually destroyed. But the 
unfortunate journalist was, and is, condemned. 
What then shall the French nation think of their 
judges ? 

The constitutions of 1830 and 1848 had wisely 





material proofs were found insufficient. Such a | ordained that no political offence should be tri 
fair thing could never happen in France, where it | by judges, without the assistance of Jurors. Since 
is thought a judicial accomplishment to be able to | 1851, things are changed, and now the magistrates 


entangle a poor wretch into an extorted confession. 
Some juges d'instruction give warrants in blank to 


| of the “tribunals of correction” judge, or rather 


condemn, all so-called political offenders. In 1852, 
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matters were even worse, and thousands of indi- 
yiduals, men and women, were, without trial, 
subjected to transportation, prison, or exile, by a 
commission mizte, composed of a prefect, a general, 
and an imperial procureur—three devoted servants 
of the crown. Who then dares to speak of justice 
; ? 

Since 1852, all judges are, at the will of the 

emperor, dismissed at the age of 60 or 65. Our 

is not to enter here into any appreciation 
of the successful attempt of the second of De- 
cember, 1851, and its social and political results. 
Our object being merely to dwell on the mistrust 
with which the judges are regarded in France, and 
+o account for it we shall only select a few facts 
which belong to our subject. At that epoch, those 
councillors of the court of cassation who con- 
stituted the High Court of Justice, declared 
solemnly that the president of the republic, Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, had violated his oath and the 
constitution, and in consequence they summoned 
him before their tribunal. One of them, M. 
Revouard, undertook even to act as public prose- 
eutor. But they were dispersed by soldiers, and 
the revolutionary enterprise of the nephew was 
crowned with the same success which his celebrated 
uncle had met with at the 18th Brumaire. The 
conqueror asked from all functionaries the oath of 
allegiance, and those very judges who had pro- 
claimed him to be a traitor and a perjurer, and 
had been dissolved by violence, came now volun- 
tarily forward, and swore fidelity to the man they 
had called a usurper. 

They did not lose their seats on the bench, it 
is true; but what was the consequence? The 
highest court in the empire is defiled in the eyes 
of the nation, and obeys, since that time, blindly 
the dictates of the government. ‘Iwo years ago, the 
court of cassation decided that the police has the 
right of opening the post-office letters suspected of 
containing political appreciations, and two months 
ago, that at public elections, no ballot-ticket, be it 
printed or simply written, even if it should contain 
nothing but the name of a candidate, could be put 
into circulation without the previous authorisation 
of the prefects. The court declared thus officially 
that this much-talked of imperial suffrage is a mere 
farce. What would Michel de L’Hopital say to 
such successors ? 

M. Guizot, when summoned one day in the 
chamber of deputies to give explanations on some 
illegal proceedings, answered boldly: “legality 
would kill us”—(/a légalité noustue). If such 
anti-social avowals are made, even by a minister 
who professes to be a puritan, what right have 
governments, setting such examples, to complain 
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that their laws are not respected by the people ? 
Can the philosopher find any difference between 
anarchy in the administration and anarchy in 
the streets? The one produces unavoidably the 
other. 

There is one class of tribunals ia which the 
French have still confidence—the tribunals of com- 
merce. It is true that the judges are simply able 
and honest merchants, elected for a stated period 
by their fellow-townsmen. We believe that there 
is no fault found with them. When Charles X. 
made the unfortunate attempt of July, 1830, which 
cost him his crown, these tribunals alone had the 
boldness to assert the public right. One of the 
royal ordinances re-established censure, and forbade 
the printers to print any paper without previous 
permission. The editors of the Temps resolved 
not to submit, and as their printer refused to print 
the journal according to his contract, they sum- 
moned him before the tribunal of commerce at 
Paris ; and their hopes were not deceived, for the 
judges condemned the printer, declaring that the 
decree of the king was against the charter, and not 
entitled to obedience. Iu fact, this resistance of 
the writers, backed by the judicial decision, was 
the signal for a revolution. Let us hope that this 
true sense of justice is not extinguished in the 
commercial world. 

Among the justices of the peace—inferior magis- 
trates who decide civil suits to the amount of eight 
pounds, and more, with certain restrictions, and 
also minor offences agaiust municipal law—there 
are, perhaps, found many honest men. But they 
are so badly paid, and so much at the discretion of 
the minister of justice, not being irremoveable, that 
independence is a difficult matter for them. In 
general, there are too many functionaries of every 
description in France, and they receive, for the 
most part, insufficient emolument. 

Civil and commercial justice is very expeditive 
and cheap in France, as long as politics do not 
interfere. ‘The laws are exceedingly good in that 
respect, aud can be taken as a model; but under a 
despotic regime, even these private interests are 
not better provided for than the political. In order 
to prove this assertion, we need only to tell the 
extraordinary issue of a law-suit, some weeks ago, 
when the imperial court of Paris decided that a 
rather dissipated lady, the once favourite of a high 


' personage, was not vbliged to pay an architect who 


had built for her a mansion worthy of a Dubarry, 
or a Pompadour, at the cost of £240,000. But we 
avoid purposely recent scandal, and have said 
enough to show that eastern despotism cannot be 
much worse than such a state of things—for the 
most dangerous tyranny is legal tyranny. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER’S HYMN. 


(WRITTEN ON CADER IDRIS, NORTH WALES.) 


Tint1NG the firmament with gorgeous hnes, 
And purpling all the misty atmosphere, 
The sun goes slowly down, ’midst crystal dews, 
And golden cloudlets hovering near. 
Hushed is the loud resounding roar of ocean, 
And all the vast expanse is glowing 
With wave on wave of flaming crimson, flowing 
With inconstant, dream-like, tremulous motion, 
As if the bright sun had subdued its roar, 
And it would evermore, 
With loving clasp, caress the hauglity shore. 
The rivulet, that winds in solitude 
Through yonder peaceful vale and sombre wood, 
Is glittering like a silver rod, 
Through all the flower-embroidered sod ; 
And, phantom-like, gleams through the twilight now, 
Each undulated rocky brow, 
As though ’twere but a shadow in the air. 


Beyond description fair 
All nature now appears. Oh! graceful earth, 
As glorious now as when a word gave birth 
To all thy majesty and wonders rare ! 
I wonld that the deep world that lies within 
The heart of man would ever wear, 
Unsoiled by artifice, untouched by sin, 
An aspect like to thine. 
Here all is beautiful, august, divine, 
And here Almighty power has found a worthy shrine. 


And now, apart from haunts of human kind, 
To whom can I pour forth the homage, love, 
And adoration, that inspires 
My heart, while gazing to the skies above, 
And those enchanting and celestial fires, 
With which the infinite azure depths are lined, 
But to the invisible maker of them all. 
Yes; Father of the world, to thee I call, 
Even from thy temple—the broad universe— 
And oh, do Thou from all its grosser ties 
Uplift my soul, and nurse 
The lofty aspirations that arise 
Up to Thy sacred throne. 
No altar do I need, no shadowy aisle, 
No painted windows, no vast sombre pile, 
Nor voices, chanting with melodious tone, 
Their joyfal hymns— 
No! here upon this rugged peak, alone, 
I throw my trembling limbs, 
With but the mountain for my altar, and the mist 
Rising like incense to Thy deity, 
And with no music, but the still soft wind, 





Which all the day a million flowers has kissed — 
I cast all care and sorrow from my mind, 


And bare my head to nature, and my heart to Thee. 


Oh! while the dews are falling o’er the earth, 
And daylight in a sea of glory dies— 
O’erflowing with the fallness of its grace, 

Take from my bosom all the mournful dearth 
Which there too long has had its dwelling place, 
And fill my heart with glory from above— 
That I, not seeking Thy deep mysteries, 


May but like nature glow with Thy unbounded love, 


Oh, let me grasp with firmer hold the chain 
With which the universe to Thee is bound ; 
Grant that Thy wisdom in my breast may reign, 
That I may find, as saints of old have found, 
That they who seek Thee do not seek in vain. 


Awake! my heart, and let no stinted praise 
To heaven ascend ! 

With earnest joy your glad thansgivings raise, 
To God, before whose might the nation’s bend— 
To God, whose word can rend the earth asander— 
Whose whisper is the rolling of the thunder, 
Whose chariot is the whirlwind, and whose frown, 
O’er mighty cities brought destruction down— 
To God, the invisible and mighty one, 
Creator of the earth, air, sea, moon, stars, and sun, 
And all things that we know, or see, or feel, 

Or can divine—to Thee I bow; 
Oh, take my spirit in Thy keeping now ! 


With rapt soul, gazing into yonder heaven, 

I seem to see through its ethereal blue 

The white robes of the saints, to whom is given 

The bright reward that waits the just and true— 
While kneeling thus to Thee, 

Let me remember nought but air divides 

My tainted soul from sinless deity : 

Oh, cleanse my heart from all its stormy tides 
Of passion, vanity, and crime— 

That I at length may dwell in Thy eternal clime. 


The day is fading fast, and I again 

Must seek my fellow men; 

But as I see the rosy sun depart, 
The heavenly dew of hope falls on my heart, 
That after life’s rough day, with tempests torn, 
I, like this eve, with slow declining breath, 
Through the dim mystery and night of death, 
May wake with joy to an eternal morn! 
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THE COASTS OF NORWAY. 


Tae degree and kind of interest excited by a | 
yiew of the shores of different countries, is varied 
and often complex. In some cases we admire a. 
coast solely for its picturesque formation, or its | 
terrors, or its sublimity; in others, we eagerly 


scan particular portions, rendered memorable by | 


having been the locality of momentous events ; 
and occasionally all these altractions are combined. 
There are several parts of the English coasts, for 
example, which no person of ordinary taste and 
sensibility can behold unmoved—such as the white 
cliffs of Dover and its vicinity, and the sandy 
beach where William of Normandy landed to 
fight and conquer. Beyond all other coasts, those 
of the countries-bordering the Mediterranean are the 
most deeply interesting ; partly for their natural 
beauty, but yet more so, because they have been the 
theatres of many mighty events in both ancient 
and modern times. ‘‘ Thy shores were empires !” 
exclaimed Childe Harold,—apostrophising the 
Mediterranean. 

Perhaps no coast in all Europe is more barren 
of what we may term Aumaz interest than that of 
Norway. Nv great historical event has hallowed any 
part of that immense line of coast. The stranger 
who visits it does not feel his bosom throb with 
glowing reminiscences of heroic episodes of olden 
time; nor does he anxiously yearn to behold any 
particular spot for reasons independent of its na- 
tural charms. The oaly historical interest the 
coasts of Norway have to a Briton, is the remem- 
brance that from the dark recesses of their wild, 
weird, savage fiords, the daring, but ferocious 
Norsemen of old—the Vickings, (sea-kings and 
merciless pirates)—sailed forth to ravage and to 
conquer his own fair smiling shores. Subsidiary 
to this, we may, indeed, add that during the last 
war with Denmark, some nooks and fiords of the 
Norwegian coasts were the scenes of very gallant 
actions between our frigates and Norwegian and 
Danish gun-boats and praams. 

We purpose, in this article, to present a sort of 
panoramic view of the entire coast of Norway. 
We may be permitted to say that we have per- 
sonally sailed along the whole coast (landing and 
sojourning at various places) of Norway, from 
where it joins the Swedish frontier, on the 
Skagerrack, up to the north cape of Lapland. The 
only portion we have not coasted, is that compara- 
tively small line, extending eastward from the 
uorth cape to the frontier of the Russian White 
Sea province—and ¢hat we anxiously desired to 
survey, but circumstances beyond our control un- 
happily prevented us. In preparing this article, 
we have also consulted several of the best works 
of travel which incidentally treat of portions of 
the Norwegian coast, and we have quoted a few 
striking passages from their pages. To the best 
of our ability and judgmeut we have written ac- 
curately, 


It is well known to the students of physical 
geography, that the most romantic and stupendous 
coast line in all the world is that of Norway— 
gamlé Norge—(old Norway,) as the Norwegians 
fondly and proudly term it. The coasts of Nor- 
way are literally unparalleled for immense extent, 
awful grandeur, and unique conformation. We 
say unique advisedly, for we are not acquainted 
with any coast-line in the world possessing the 
same distinctive features. We are well aware, that 


_ here and there, in various parts of the globe, dits 





of coast are to be met with, bearing considerable 
resemblance to that of Norway (though hardly 
ever on such a tremendous scale), but even in 
these exceptional cases, the limited portions of 
coast in question do not preseut a// the peculiar 
characteristics of that of Norway. Take up a 
good chart and you will see that from the frontier 
of Sweden (near Frederikshald) round by the 
Naze as far as Stavanger, the coast of Norway is 
dotted with very numerous rocky islands; but from 
Stavanger, all the way along the immense line of 
coast up to the termination of Finmark, the line 
is more than dotted—it is thickly studded (we 
cannot use a more truthful and expressive phrase) 
with countless thousands of rocky islands aif 
islets. We are not exaggerating when we use 
the word countless, for such they really are; and 
we much doubt whether they have ever been num- 
bered even with approximate accuracy. It is 
possible, however, that the survey by officers of 
the Norwegian navy, a few years ago, did enume- 
rate all of any size, worth placing on a chart ; and 
the charts resulting from the survey in questicn— 
if we may judge from a specimen or two which we 
were obligizgly shown by the British consul when 
at Hammerfest, are most admirable productions. 
But before we reach these marvellous guardians— 
as we may aptly call them—of the coast, there is 
another very remarkable peculiarity to be noticed. 
Every one must be aware that in approaching the 
coast of most countries, the depth of water gra- 
dually shoals; but it is the reverse in Norway. If 
you approach Norway from Scotland, for instance, 
you are in soundings varying from fifty to eighty 
fathoms, until you arrive within fifty to sixty En- 
lish miles of the coast. Here a dine of soundings, 
very clearly defined, commences, suddenly deepen- 
ing eastward from one hundred and fifty to even 
three hundred fathoms, with a bottom varying from 
fine sand, to mud, or black clay. Passing over 
this intermediate space, you reach the amazing 
barrier of islands, of all sizes, which we shall 
hereafter describe. Besides these islands, there 
are what we may correctly designate submerged 
columns, called Sheers, which uprise in 

forms, nearly to the level of the water. They are 
graphically described in the foilowing extract— 
“The Sheers are stupendous natural columns of 
stone, which by thousands encompass the coast ; 
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and though varying in their exent, form, and dis- | 


tance, all perpendicularly rise through the water 
from one to three hundred fathoms deep. Of these, 


| 
| 


In ninety instances out of a hundred, the 
traveller to the far north gets his first glimpse of 
Scandinavia in the shape of the celebrated Lin. 


in many instances, the summits are only marked | desnes, or Naze—the veritable nose of Norway! 


a black and shapeless mass to the affrighted view. 
It has been calculated that there are near a mil- 
lion of these gigantic shapes around the coast. By 
such a rocky rampart, which possibly may consist 
of millions of these stone columns, founded in the 
bottom of the sea, the capitals whereof scarce rise 
higher than some fathoms above the waves, al- 


most the whole western coast of Norway is | 


defended.’’** With regard to the last sentence of 
the above quotation, we would remark that, in our 
own opinion, the writer errs when he speaks of 
the sheers rising some fathoms above the sea, for 
in that case they cease to be sheers, and are 
islets. 

Well, having passed both islands, islets, and 
sheers, you view the mainland (Fustland, the 
Norsemen appropriately eall it) which, generally 
speaking, presents to the eye a chain of enormous 
rocks, of almost every conceivable variety of 
shape, ranging in height from a thousand (rarely 
less) to five thousaud feet, frightfully rugged and 
fantastic, and their upper portions shrouded with 
snow and glaciers. Numerous fiords, or firths, of 
all sizes, indent this terrific coast—-some of them 
penetrating fifty, sixty, aye, almost a hundred miles 
inland. In very few pl: ces, indeed, is there any- 
thing in the shape of a sloping shore or beach, and 
it is wonderful how the sea harmonizes with the 
coast. By this expression we mean that the coast 
rises almost perpendicularly in the shape of vast 
rocks near to the water’s edge ; and that the sea, 
instead of being shallow, as on most coasts, actually 
becomes deeper and deeper up to the base of the 
rocks! The water, we need hardly add, is 
amazingly clear—of which more anon. 

We have thus broadly sketched, as preparatory 
to our forthcoming details, the general aspect of 
the Norwegian coasts. A poet—little read now-a- 
days, though much superior to the small fry of 
spasmodic ranters and canters who have recently 
got the ear of that respectable old owl yclept the 
Public—one Mark Akenside, finely says— 

Different minds 
Incline to different objects: one pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 


Another sighs for harmony and grace, 
And gentlest beauty. 


Just so: and we introduce his lines to give timely 
warning to all who sigh for “ harmony, grace, and 

ntlest beauty,” that they need not read one word 
more of this our article ; but those who love “the 
vast, the wonderful, the wild,” are cordially invited 
to accompany our explorations, and we think they 
will not begrudge the time bestowed. 





* “Boydell’s Picturesque Views and Scenery of Nor- 
way.” London: 1811. 


by the spray dashing over their heads, or occasion- | But it was not so in our own case. 


ally, in the hollow of an immense wave, presenting | a small Danish vessel, we sailed through the Sound, 





j 


Embarked in 


and up the stormy Cattegat, bound for Christiania. 
and thus it was that we skirted the coast of Sweden 
until we hovered off that part where the coast 
ceases to be Swedish and becomes Norwegian.* 
This occurs at the bay of Swiuvesund, the town of 
Frederikshald being just within the Norwegian 
frontier. It was at the siege of this place that 
he who— 


Bequeathed a name at which the world grew pale— 
To point a moral, and adorn a tale— 


Charles XII., of Sweden, was assassinated—for 
there is now no doubt that one of his own people 
shot him. A few miles further north is Frederick. 
stadt, situated at the mouth of the Glommen, a 
fine river, noted for salmon. About here the coast 
is very tame compared with the western coast; and 
yet it is truly Norwegian in its characteristics. The 
rocks are rugged and frowning, and rise to such a 
height that not a glimpse of the country beyond 
can be obtained. Hence commences the magni- 
ficent Christiania Fiord, which extends in a 
northerly direction fifty to sixty miles, and is of 
great width the first half of its length. It is the 
only fiord of size in the south of Norway, but it 
differs very much in configuration and character 
from its brethren on the west coast. We have 
sailed up and down the fiord in different seasons of 
the year, and retain a vivid recollection of its 
shores. They are not backed with rocks of 
such astounding magnitude, and such awful, savage 
grandeur, as those on the western fiords, but this 
is compensated by the greater variety of scenes 
they unfold. The rocks which rise from the sea 
along the lower shores of this fiord are bare, dark 
masses, resembling enormous boulders, wave-worn 
and weather-beaten. Some of them are of great 
size, and of considerable altitude. Further up the 
fiord, the shore is less bold and rocky, rising in 
steep slopes, backed with hills covered with pines 
and firs; and here and there the wild prospect is 
very agreeably diversified with picturesque hamlets, 
composed of wooden houses, generally coloured red. 

The first town up the fiord, on the right shore, 
is Moss—a place of three or four thousand inhabi- 
tants. A little higher up, the fiord is divided by 
avery long promontory into two branches; one 
turns westward, to the thriving port of Drammen, 
celebrated for its exportation of timber, and the 
beautiful scenery in its vicinity, and the main arm 
leads straight to the Norwegian capital. It now 
narrows cousiderably, especially at Drébak, where 
the hills on either side are very lofty, and exceed- 
ingly picturesque. A Swiss in our company at 





* If the reader refers to a map, or chart, it will be of 
service in enabling him to accompany us on our coasting 
survey. 
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this little town, as we rambled amid the romantic 
scenery, declared that it so resembled parts of 
Switzerland, that he could almost fancy himself in 
his beloved native country. Exceedingly striking 
is the varied scenery on both sides of the fiord 
hence to Christiania. The bosom of the fiord itself 
js dotted with numerous islets, some being mere 
bare rocks, devoid of even a particle of vegetation, 
and, as seamen phrase it, “‘ awash"’—that is, very 
little above the level of the water—and others are 
picturesque spots, green with luxuriant vegetation, 
and fringed with pines and firs down to the water’s 
edge. Very charming and enticing do these fairy- 
like islets look, and one gazes with a sigh of envy 
at the red wooden houses of the donders and 
fishermen, which peep enticingly from amid masses 
of greenery. ‘The fiord widens again considerably 
as we approach the capital, which is situated ex- 
actly at its head, backed by a semicircle of grand 
hills, and facing a magnificent -bay, adorned with 
many islands—some being mere bare rocks, and 
others almost hid with green foliage. The scenery 
around Christiania is magnificent, and no part of 
Norway can unfold a more enchanting panorama 
than that which delights the eye of the traveller 
on the road skirting the fiord in the direction of 
Drammen. The winter here is generally very 
severe. We have walked over the fiord on ice a 
couple of feet thick, so late as the end of April; 
and in another week or two ice and snow had all 
disappeared, and the lark was singing in the blue 
sunny sky, and green verdure clothed every hill, 
and flowers were springing in myriads, and the 
soft warm air was full of delicious fragrance from 
the evergreen woods! Magical, indeed, is the 
advent of spring in Norway. ‘There is, literally, 
hardly any interval between winter and summer. 
In our own dear land, it sometimes happens, in the 
words of the poet, that— 


Winter, lingering, chills the lap of May— 


But winter departs with slight warning in the 
south of Norway. To-day, the earth is in icy 
fetters—to-morrow, nature, at one vigorous bound, 
annihilates ice and snow, and gives us verdant, 
blooming spring ! 

Sailing down Christiania Fiord again, we resume 
our coasting voyage. ‘The general characteristics 
of the southern coast hence to Mandal may be 
described as presenting a comparatively smooth 
outline, not much broken or indented, but fringed 
with bold precipitous rocks, rising abruptly from 
the water’s edge, and attaining a great elevation as 
they recede inland. Great numbers of rocky islets 
extend in almost one unbroken line at distances 
varying from half a mile toa mile and a half from 
the shore. Small coasting vessels invariably sail 
between these isles and the mainland. The most 
notable place hereabouts is the little port of 
Arendal,—a busy, thriving, picturesque place, of 
which we retain very pleasant recollections, albeit 
we only anchored there a few hours. A fine salmon 
river—the Nid—here falls into the sea. We next 
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arrive off Christiansand, and beg the reader not to 
confound it with Christianswnd, on the west coast. 
The name of Chrisiiansand is remarkably sug- 
gestive. There is hardly a sandy beach on the 
cuast of Norway except here, which is sandy 
indeed—hence the name of the town. It is the 
fourth place in Norway, having a population of 
12,000. The sea in the vicinity literally swarms 
with finny tribes, The next notable place is 
Mandal,* a very small town, although the capital 
of a great district. Along the coast here there 
are no soundings at a less depth than the enormous 
one of from two to four hundred fathoms. ~ Some 
years ago, a great Russian line-of-battle ship, on 
her voyage from Archangel to St. Petersburgh, was 
totally lost near to Mandal, by striking on a rock. 
The calamity was owing to the general intoxication 
of her officers and crew, who were indulging in 
revelry, having with them a large party of ladies, 
More than three hundred perished, and the an- 
happy captain wilfully drowned himself, to avoid 
the punishment he too well knew otherwise 
awaited him. 

We are now coasting the most southern part of 
Norway, and this rounded termination of the 
country is exceedingly broken, being ‘ull of little 
tiords and peninsulas, and abounding with salinon 
and trout streams. The barrier of islets increases 
in density, and the coast grows more and more pre- 
cipitous, and its rocks are of mountainous magni- 
tude, and indescribably frowning and savage. Even 
at midsummer, snow lies in their upper ravines, 
and its dazzling white contrasts most strikingly 
with the sombre hue of the main surfaces. Cata- 
racts also leap downward, foaming and sparkling in 
the sunbeams. A dozen miles beyond Mandal and 
we are off the renowned Naze of Norway. ‘Twice 
have we rounded the Naze, but hardly near enough 





* A good picture of the coast betweea Chr stiania and 
Mandal, occurs ia Inglis’s (* Derweot Couway’s”) Travels. 
In here quoting it, we cordially bear personal testimony to 
its graphic trath, only remarking that however calm the 
“smooth blue water” might be when he sailed over it, during 
our own passage it was exceedingly boisterous, “The rocks 
on the mai land,” says Mr. Inglis, “ were of the most fan- 
tastic and pictaresque forms—generally of great altitude, and 
everywhere dipping into the water, in which they were re- 
flected. The clefts were filled with shrubs, aod trees hung 
where the roots seemed to grow to the solid stone. In sowe 
places a deep ravine, dark with fir, separated two frowning 
precipices ; chasms, and caverns, from some of which little 
streams gushed, seeming like silver threads hanging among 
the rocks, were everywhere visible; and now and then the 
rocks opened into a creek, winding some miles inland, among 
stupendous precipices, overhang with wood. On the side 
towards the sea, bare rocks, many of them covered with sea- 
fowl], hemmed in the channel,—-while through the openings 
was seen the swelling ocean, bounded by the horizon, and 
now and then aship in fall sail, gailantly bearing on its way. 
Add to all this, the smooth vlae water around us, the mild 
air, the mellow'sunbeams, a goat looking over the rugged 
height, the fish leaping on every side, their scales glancing in 
the light, and the birds skimming the surface, the tip of their 
wings occasionally dimpling the pare mirror; and 1 think it 
will be admitted that a happier assemblage of pleasant and 
striking images have seldom delighted the eye of a traveller. 
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to get a good view. All we know of it is that the 
Naze is a point of a south-western promontory 
jutting from one side of a bay. It is a frowning 
mass of rock several hundred feet above the sea’s 
level, and has a couple of lighthouses on its sum- 
mit. It is a great resort of sea fowl, which circle 
around in myriads, and give an aspect of animation 
to the wild desolate scene. 

We now are fairly out of the Skagerrack, and 
rounding to the north-west. It is very interesting 
and novel to gaze at the coast as our little vessel 
merrily races by. The rocky shores everywhere 
rise very steeply—often perpendicularly, to the 
height of from fifty to a hundred and fifty yards— 
but are full of indentations and inlets. Wherever 
there is a tiny bit of sheltered, accessible beach, 
at the mouth of these inlets, there is sure to be a 
cottage or two, inhabited by bold, hardy, and skil- 
ful fishermen. What a wild secluded life do their 
families lead! They are literally cut off from in- 
tercourse with the world. It is even very difficult 
for them, on account of the peculiar physical con- 
figuration of the country, to visit their neighbours. 
The nearest “ neighbour ” possibly, nay, probably, 
is located on the shore of the next inlet, a huge 
impassable mountain separating them, and although 
the actual distance, as the bird flies, may not ex- 
ceed two or three miles, yet, practically, it is very 
much more; for to pay a visit by land, over toil- 
some, pathless, rugged rocks, round by the head of 
the inlet, the distance would be fourfold, sixfold, 
or tenfold, as the case might be; nor would it be 
much less by sea. The valleys opening up into 
the interior, lying between vast precipices, are 
generally covered not only with tangled underwood, 
but with clumps of large-sized oak, beech, birch, 
&c., but here and there small patches of ground 
are cleared and cultivated. From the Naze to 
Lister, the coast is celebrated for its fisheries. 
Lister, especially, is remarkable for its unrivalled 
supply of fine lobsters, which are thence exported 
to London in immense quantities. 

The long reach of coast from Flekke Fiord to 
Stavanger, is comparatively very smooth, and the 
rocky islets are few in number. A much larger 
space of cultivateable land in the vicinity of the 
coast is apparent, and, as a natural consequence, 
the population is correspondingly more numerous. 
Not only do we see numerous solitary cottages, 
but picturesque hamlets, and occasionally the 
painted wooden spire of a neat little church. We 
recently happened to take up an interesting book 
—the “Memoirs of Henry Steffens "—certainly 


any Norwegian sketches in it; yet we were agree- 


ably surprised to find a few spirited glimpses of | 


old Norway. This Steffens was a German _plilo- 


sopher and author, but was born at Stavanger, and | 


in his autobiography he gives an animated and ex- 
cellent sketch of what he beheld on a visit to his 
native locality ; and we cannot do better than to 
extract his vivid daguerreotype of the coast from 
Stavanger northwards, Here it is :— 


THE ROCKS AND CAPES. 





_ pure atmosphere, before it reached the sea. 
. | sailed beneath it. 
without the remotest expectation of meeting with | 





“We took refuge in a small harbour a fey 
miles south of Stavanger, my birth-place. As we 


_ approached the coast the rocks rose perpendicularly 


and rugged from the sea, and we sailed between 
high crags into the secluded harbour. Nothing 
was visible but water and bare mountains, except 
here and there a fisher’s hut. ...... At length 
we left the harbour, and on the second night found 
ourselves in the intricate and wonderful mazes of 
the rocky archiepelago of the western coast of Nor. 
way. ‘The passage to Bergen, to which place we 
were bound, lies among these islands. ..., . 
Immense heights of sharp dark walls of rock stood 
sometimes suddenly uncovered close before us, or 
the sweeping clouds opened, and at an amazing 
altitude we saw the rugged summit of a mountain, 
which rose above the lower mist, and seemed to be 
poised in midair. We felt a crushing sense of 
the immensity of the mountains which surrounded 
us, as the south-west wind drove mist and clouds 
together towards the sea, and the atnazing scene 
lay in the clear sunshine open to our view. There 
is nothing in Europe to compare with it ; the vast 
ocean suddenly breaks into the very bosom of the 
mountains, whose shattered sides rise in many pla- 
ces from 4,000 to 5,000 feet perpendicularly from 
the water. The rocky islands seem torn and bro- 
ken through, aud stand up in sharp peaks from the 
sea. As we sailed among them we observed that 
soon after all around was bathed in sunshine, their 
craggy sides seemed to detain some lingering 
clouds which hovered for an instant on their sum- 
mits, or girdled around them, and then flew off to 
follow the great mass of vapour in the western 
sky. 

“Sometimes we threaded through a narrow 
pass ; again we found ourselves on a wide expanse 
of water like a lake, encompassed by dark cliffs; 
then the mountains opened, and we glanced into a 
valley green with mossy vegetation. At one time 
we sailed along a wall of rock; the water there 
was still, and so translucent that we could see the 
rock beneath it to an immense depth as clearly as 
that above us. Before us, and at an immense 
height, we perceived a curved line like a thread, 
illuminated by the sun; it stretched from the cliff 
above, aud bent down towards the sea. It was a 
waterfall, which sprung forward from the moun- 
tain; there was no apparent motion,—it was 
simply a fixed dazzling arch; and the water was 


dissipated, and every trace of vapour lost in ~ 
We 


“ At Sogne-Fiord I explored the deep ravines 
where rocks on either side stand to the height of 
several thousand feet. The sea rushes up those 
dark narrow chasms, into the depths of which the 
sun only reaches an hour or two even in the height 
of summer. It is dangerous to venture »p them 
in a boat, for the mountain torrents bring down 
huge blocks of stone which are projected from the 


brink of the precipice above into the gulf beneath.” 


Bye and bye we shall have something to say 
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anent the fiords to which Steffens has alluded 
above. We have not arrived off them yet. 

The positions of some of the villages on this 
part of the coast are romautic beyond imagination. 
We remember on one occasion, when sailing in a 
Norwegian jegt, our skipper steered in to the 
coast. It was a most lovely evening at the end of 
May, and therefore in the first flush of the indes- 
eribably exhilarating spring of the south of Nor- 
way. We speedily exchanged the heavy swell of 


like vapour ascends from it. What is it? A 
cataract ? Yes; and you are forthwith reminded of 
Tennyson's splendid bugle-song, and its grand 


; line— 


the open sea for the sheltered rippling water at the 
back of an island, and then our little jaegt gently | 


yet steadily glided past island after island—all of | 


them well wooded, and their open glades and strips 
of shore being of the brightest green, contrasted 
beautifully with the darker foliage of the trees. 
Our course was exceedingly intricate. No one but 
a native of the coast, or a timoneer perfectly fa- 
miliar with the positions of these islands, could 
have threaded the passages. Often we floated on 
a piece of water so enclosed by islands that it pre- 
cisely resembled an inland lake, no outlet being 
perceptible. Yet onward glided our confident 
jegt, seemingly determined to run plump ashore, 
when lo! just when the tip of her bowsprit ap- 


proached the overhanging branches of the trees, a | 


swoop of the tiller threw her head up, and she 
rounded a point, running between two or more 
islets, only separated by a very narrow channel, and 
so on until another wide sheet of water was 
gained. This sort of romantic navigation conti- 
nued until we were, personally, quite bewildered, 
and lost all reckoning of our course. Finally, we 
anchored off a village, situated on a large island. 
We vividly remember the intense feeling of admi- 
ration and delight with which we gazed at the 
novel and exceedingly beautiful and striking 
scenery around. 
adream. Were we suddenly transported to the 
heart of Fairyland? Could all we beheld be real ? 
A very few hours ago we were tossing on a bois- 
terous open sea—now we were lying at anchor, the 
jegt almost literally motionless, with her sails 
furled, even as a bird closes its tired wings at 
eveu-tide. We were floating on the tranquil bosom 
of what appeared to be a lake, and the only sign 
of human life was a fishing boat hovering at a 
distance, and the straggling hamlet of tiny cot- 
tages—as they seemed from the deck—on the 
neighbouring rugged beach. Romantic islands 
closed us in on one hand, and on the other towered 
immense mountains, their summits all white with 
snow, which gleamed like molten silver in the 
slanting beams of the setting sun. Overhead 
floated a few fleecy cloudlets, tinged at their edges 
with roseate hues, and occasionally a huge bird 
Swept with expanded wings towards its secret in- 
accessible haunt in the precipices. Look again at 


the gigantic mountain to the north-east, and ask 
what that zigzag, tremulous, silvery streak can be. 
It issues immediately beneath the stratum of snow, 
and reaches down quite to the base of the moun- 
tain, where it is hidden by dense woods. 


A film- 


| 
i 


| 








——— 


And the wild cataract leaps in glory! 


Then you mentally decide that this is the very 
place to recite that exquisite song—none more ap- 
propriate in the world! More than once do you 
repeat the verse— 


Oh hark! oh hear! how thin and clear, 

Aud thinner, clearer, farther going ; 
Oh sweet and far from cliff and scar, 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow—let us hear the purple glens replying ; 
Blow bugle, answer echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


We may here fittingly add that nothing is more 
striking, more romantic, and, at a first glance, 
more inexplicable, than the frequent sight of sea- 
going vessels calmly anchored in apparent lakes at 
the foot of Norwegian mountains. We have seen 
great full-rigged ships lying in deep water so close 
to the shore that one could step on board by a 
plank, and their yards and rigging occasionally 
touched the foliage of the neighbouring trees. 
Perhaps the water on which they floated was a 
nook in a fiord, or a small pool enclosed on all 
sides by islands; but in either case there is no ap- 
parent outlet, and the stranger’s first exclamation 
would be one of astonishment and marvel as to how 
these ocean goers could possibly have got here ; and 
then, how they were ever to get out! A reel ina 
bottle was nothing to such au anomalous mystery ! 
Yet here they were, taking in their cargoes of 
planks and battens, freshly sawn in the neighbour- 
ing forests, and when loaded, they would slip from 


_ their moorings, and in a very few hours be on the 


We almost felt as though all was | 


open sea! 

The port of Stavanger is situated on a penin- 
sula at the entrance of the great Bukke Fiord— 
which, in general shape, resembles an enormous 
bay, with very numerous islands, some of consi- 
derable size, and several long and singularly 
shaped arms or inlets. It is thus essentially 
different in shape from the other fiords, and we 
doubt whether it can properly claim to be anything 
but a bay, although always called a fiord. Its 
shores are surrounded by lofty mountainous 
ranges, which do not, however, rise so steeply as 
the mountains on other parts of the coast, and re- 


cede far inland ere attaining their greatest altitude. 


Viewed from the mouth of the fiord, on a clear 


day, this immense crescent of mountains, sloping 


down on all sides to the sea, is exceedingly grand 
aud impressive. ‘The snow never melts on the 
upper regions. The islands in the fiords are 
generally well wooded, and where trees do not 
grow, nor bare rocks crop out, they are covered 
with luxuriant verdure. Altogether Bukke Fiord 
presents scenery of remarkable variety, and the blue 
sea, the bright green islands, the dark bare rocks, 
the picturesque shores, and the vast frowning 
mountains, combine to form a superb panorama. 
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PECULIARITIES OF THE COAST. 


Hence northwards, to the highest latitude, the | —to examine their fishing grounds, in order that 


coast is densely studded with islands of all sizes ; 
and the reader will be so goo 
in mind, as we shall henceforth only allude to 
particular groups of these islands, as occasion 
requires ; and we also can ouly notice the larger 
and more remarkable of the fiords—-for their name 
is “legion.” The whole of the western and 


of peninsulas of all shapes and sizes, and the mere 
enumeration of them would fill pages, and to 
describe them would require a huge quarto volume. 

Crossing Bukke Fiord, we sail through Carm 
Sund—a long narrow passage between Carmoe and 
the mainland. ‘This strait is walled by vast rocks, 
which rise almost perpendicularly to a prodigious 
height, and are almost utterly devoid of vegetation. 
It is a desolate, magnificently-stern passage, and 
many a similar one have we sailed through, on this 
marvellous coast—not without an occasional sigh 
of weariness, for the reiterated experience of such 
scenes, at once exciting and depressive, produces a 
feeling of painful monotony and melancholy. We 
believe that very curious atmospherical and electri- 
cal phenomena have been noticed by scientific men 
amid these scenes. We lately stumbled on the 
following passage in Arago’s ‘ Meteorological 
Essays :”— 

In Norway it is asserted that thunderstorms become more 
rare in receding from the sea coast. Some travellers even 
consider that there are notable differences in this respect 
between the entrance and the bottom [head] of the great 


fiords by which the country is intersec'ed. The subject is 
well worthy the attention of meteorologists. 


We can only say, on this subject, that by far the 
most violent thunderstorm we ever experienced iu 
Norway, was not at the mouth, but at the head of 
a great fiord. We had somewhere read that 
thunder was almost unknown beyond the Arctic 
Circle; and when in the province of Norland, at a 
place more than three degrees north of the Arctic 
Circle, we made particular inquiries on this special 
question. We were then assured that so far from 
thunder being unknown, it sometimes was so 
violent as to cause the houses to tremble to their 
foundations. 

We may here fittingly pause in our survey to 
make a few remarks on certain very peculiar cir- 
cumstances in connexion with the western coast 
aud its fiords. First, the water is marvellously 
pellucid. This admits of easy explanation. Along 
our British coasts the water is nore or less turbid, 
simply because the shores are very shelving, with 
a loamy, or muddy, or sandy bottom, as the case 
may be. But on the Norwegian coast, the shores 
are never sloping, and the water is from fifty to 
three, or even four, lhuudred fathoms deep, almost 
close to the land, and, as a general rule, solid rocks 
fringe that land. It is, therefore, impossible for 
the water to be otherwise than extremely clear. 
So transparent is it, that the Norwegian fishermen 
use what is called a water-telescope—a simple tube, 
several feet in length, fitted with suitable glasses 


d as to bear this fact | 


| 


they may know where to set their lines, or dro 
their nets, for a haul. By immersing this telescope 


in the water, as they lean over the gunwale of a 





boat, they can readily see the fish swimming at ag 
immense depth, and they act accordingly. They 
also thus survey the bottom for any lost article, &&@ 
Some years ago it was proposed to introduce this 


northern coast of Norway is, in fact, a succession , telescope on the Scottish coast; but, we believe, 


| little practical benefit resulted. 


Indeed, it would 
be only on rare and peculiarly favourable occasions 
that it could possibly be of benefit to fishermen 
on our own coasts, for the reason above given, 
On the coast of Norway—especially in the far 
north—we have, personally, beheld sea-weed, shells, 
and other objects, with the naked eye, at a depth of 
probably from thirty to fifty feet! We fancied 
that the further north we went, the clearer grew 
the water, and the depth at which we could see the 
bottom at the North Cape of Lapland, was 
absolutely marvellous. 

A second peculiarity of the water on the western 
and northern coasts of Norway is, that it never 
treezes in the harbours, even in the highest 
latitudes. The reason is solely attributable to the 
“ gulf stream” of America, which laves the shore, 
We are indebted to that same wonderful stream 
of water for the mild temperature of our own 
shores. But, of course, as we recede inland from 
the Norwegian coast, the waters of the open sea 
lose to a considerable degree their original tem- 
perature, owing partly to their contact with the 
land, and partly to other causes. Thus it is, that 
at the head of some of the great fiords (reaching 
fifty to a hundred miles inland) the water is almost 
fresh—so fresh that it can be drunk—although 
weeds, closely resembling, if not altogether identi- 
cal with, sea-weeds, grow in it, and cling to the 
rocks. But here it freezes very hard in winter, 
and the ice, falling and rising with the tide, is 
stroug enough to enable people to cross in loaded 
waggons. 

Thirdly, owing to its geographical position, this 
western coast of Norway, in the neighbourhood of 
the sea, is, in some parts, rainy to an unparalleled 
degree—far more so than even the western coast 
of dear Erin itself. We have read that, on an 
average, it rains above two hundred days in the 
year, in the vicinity of Bergen—though, by-the-bye, 
it was fine sunny weather during our own so) ura 
in that locality. 

Lastly, it is perhaps worth remarking that all 
the cities and chief towns of Norway are situated 
ou the sea-coast, or on the fiords. There is not 
a single inland place which is larger than a moderate 
sized English village. Even the “ capitals” of large 
districts are often mere hamlets. ‘This is the in- 
evitable consequence of the mountainous formation 
of the country, and its general barrenuess and in- 
capability of more than an extremely limited 
extent of cultivation; and as there are no 
manufactures to gather together a population any- 
where inland, the people are very sparely scattered. 
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In all Norway there are only about a score of | that they were contracted. I could not breathe 


towns of more than two thousand inhabitants each. 
Christiania, the capital (and largest city), has only 
s population of 35,000. But thinly as Norway is 
everywhere peopled, and prosperous and contented 
as her people have always been deemed, it would 
yet seem that the country cannot adequately main- 


tain even its existing number of dwellers, for | 


emigration to a very considerable extent has pre- 
yailed for the last ten years. 
Emerging from Carm Sund, and passing a 
labyrinth of islands, we are soon off the entrance 
-to the great Hardanger Fiord. We have only 
sailed athwart its mouth, and, therefore, cin say 
little about it on personal authority ; but it bears a 
high reputation for its grand scenery. All travellers 
who have visited it, and its offshoots, speak in 
terms of unqualified admiration of its many 
features of interest. There are immense snow- 
fields and glaciers in its vicinity, and the deeper it 
netrates the country the wilder grows the 
scenery, and the loftier rise the mountains which 
enclose it. Near the entrance of Hardanger there 
occurs one of those astonishing chasms, or inlets, 
the like of which is to be seen in no other country. 
It was visited by the late Professor Wittich, and 
we shall borrow his very striking description, 
partly for its intrinsic interest, and partly because 
we consider it will give the reader a good general 
idea of the numerous similar ghastly inlets on the 
coast. Mr. Wittich was sailing in a boat up Har- 
danger Fiord, but a strong unfavourable wind com- 
pelled his crew to alter their course. This deviation 
enabled him to behold what he justly terms “ one 
of the most extraordinary views nature can present.” 
He saw what appeared, at some miles distant, to be 
a “black stripe,” reaching from the summit of the 
rocks to the sea. The boatmen told him it was 
Matre Fiord, and he induced them to proceed 
towards it. Here is his description of the mar- 
vellous and appalling spectacle that greeted him :— 
“Soon we were opposite the entrance of this 
extraordinary inlet, and had a view of its extent 
and nature. It was nothing but an immense cleft 
in the rocky masses, which, near the entrance, 
rose to an elevation of at least 3,500 feet, but 
towards the inner recess attained 5,000 feet. We 
afterwards learned that the extremity of the cleft 
is filled up by a glacier, which branches off from 
Folge Fonden snow-fields. The width of the cleft 
does not exceed a quarter of a mile, and its length 
was stated to be about four miles. Its sides were 
literally perpendicular, and at some places large 
masses of rock were hanging over the sea, which 
was said to be here unfathomable. Though it was 
nearly eleven o'clock, the rays of the sun had not 
yet penetrated to the bottom of the cleft. The 
gloom which was spread over it, heightened by the 
dark rocky masses on its sides, excited a sensation 
in my breast of the most painful description. The 
view was not grand, it was not sublime—it was 
horrific. At the view of a truly grand scene our 


feelings expand ; but at the sight of this cleft I felt 





with common ease, and the sensation which filled 
my mind approached nearer to horror than to any 
other feeling I know. I was really glad when our 
boatmen turned their vessel away to continue their 
course to the Hardanger Fiord. But the image 
of the Matre Fiord was too deeply impressed ou 
my mind to leave me directly. I could not help 
looking upon it as the most fit place to be the 
gateway of the infernal regions. I do not know 
if, among the ancient poetry of the Norwegians, 
there is any poem which refers to the place in- 
habited by men after they have left this world; 
but I am certain the ancient inhabitants must have 
looked at it with the same awe and horror it ex- 
cites in the breast of every one now, and must 
have thought it a proper descent for the wicked 
through its dark shades to their eternal abode. What 
a cheerful place is the Lake of Averno, with its 
cavern, when compared with Matre Fiord !” 

Our space will not permit us to loiter longer on 
this very interesting part of the coast. We must 
here sail onward—as we did in reality—at a spank- 
ing rate, past islands, capes, promontories, bays, 
and inlets ; dashing occasionally through passages 
so narrow that we could almost have leapt on to 
the rocks, until we gladly reach a peninsula, and 
coast its indented shores, and thread its rocky bar- 
ren islands up to the present bourne of our pil- 
grimage—the town of Bergen. 

Very picturesque and novel in appearance is 
Bergen, as we slowly approach it under reduced 
canvass. It is mainly built on a narrow neck of 
land ina bay. We arrived in the evening, and the 
slanting rays of the sun flashed on the white gables 
and glistening windows of the houses, and flickered 
pleasantly through the masts and rigging of the 
shipping, among which we cautiously threaded our 
way until the anchor was dropped. ‘The first im- 
pression to a stranger is that Bergen is a quaint, 
thoroughly foreign, and somewhat grotesque town, 
and that it is huddled together in a very peculiar 
locality, being so closely hemmed in with lofty hills, 
that it is in a manner buried—and this physical 
peculiarity, taken in connexion with its contiguity 
to the sea, sufficiently explains why it has an 
unenviable celebrity as one of the “ rainier,’’ if not 
the rainiest place, in Europe. fain falls to the 
depth of 77 inches per annum on the average ; 
21 per cent. of this falling in the three summer 
months. For size and importance, Bergen is the 
second town in Norway, having a population of 
twenty-five thousand. It is, indeed, a far livelier 
place than the capital itself, for it not merely covers 
much less ground in proportion, and is therefore, 
in comparison, more densely populated, but also 
because it has more commercial traffic and bustle, 
It is especially superior to Christiania iu this respect 
in the winter season, for the harbour of Christiania 
(though lyiug in the same latitude—a little more 
to the south in fact) is regularly frozen up four or 
five months in the year, but Bergen, thanks to the 
Gulf Stream diffusing its waters along the western 
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coast, has a climate so mild, that the harbour is 
hardly ever frozen, and therefore vessels enter and 
depart all the year round. The trade of Bergen 
is very considerable, and its merchants (many of 
whom are of Danish and German descent) are the 
most energetic and enterprising men in Norway. 
Bergen, although it has not a rich agricultural 
country in its neighbourhood (but the reverse, a 
district generally barren, and incapable of even 


cereal and animal food) flourishes solely owing to 
its excellent situation as an emporium for the trade 
of the western coast. We speak not allegorically 
or hyperbolically when we say that the sea is the 
granary of Bergen. Its trade is—fish! If the 
sea on the Norwegian coasts suddenly became 
barren of its apparently inexhaustible piscatory 
tribes, Bergen would receive a death blow, and 
speedily dwindle to a little village. Not only has 
it a large home trade in the adjacent fisheries, but 
the greater portion of the fishing trade of Norway, 
from Tromsé in the north to Stavanger in the 
south, concentrates its produce at this favoured 
town. Independently of its own fishing boats and 
vessels, (and it sends forth a considerable number 
of large craft to the northern fisheries) many scores 
of large jegts, especially from Nordland, the 
Loffoden Isles, and Fiumark, bring enormous 
eargoes of dried fish, train and cod liver oil, skins, 
bones, &c, to Bergen, twice or thrice in the year. 
The Bergen merchants, in exchange for this fish, 
send back articles of necessity and luxury of 
every conceivable description, especially clothing, 
meal, hardware, crockery, leather, groceries, wines, 
boards, furniture, small boats, and even ready made 
coffins ; aud export the fish in their own shipping 
to foreign parts, chiefly to the south of Europe, 
and especially to Catholic countries on the Medi- 
terranean, where stock-fish are in constant demand, 
Their ships obtain in exchange the products of the 
countries in question, and thus it is that the ’cute 
Bergeners, by sale, and barter, and purchase, make 
two or three profits, in one shape or other, out of 
every cargo of the staple commodity in which they 
deal. A traveller need not open his eyes at all in 
Bergen to learn what is the one great trade of the 
place. He has only to walk along the quays, and 
past the ranges of warehouses, and the “ ancient 
fish-like smell,” as Shakespeare hath it, will verily 
enlighten him through the medium of his olfactory 
nerves. Whatever minor traffic is carried on, and 
whatever shipping go on foreign voyages, all, 
directly or indirectly, are connected with the trade 
in fish, and the prosperity of the port entirely 
depends on the continued success of the fisheries. 

The harbours and quays of Bergen geuerally 
present animated pictures, particularly at the 


season when the huge Nordland jegts arrive daily | 
| picturesque. 


with the produce of the northern summer fishery. 
These vessels are of an extraordinary build and 
rig, as we shall hereafter notice. Ove peculiar 
sight is the discharge of fresh fish from the open 


THE TOWN OF 








BERGEN. 


lively and noisy scenes resulting from the retail 
sale to the crowds of townspeople. Such pushing 
and crushing, and shouting, and arguing, and ges. 
ticulating, and dodging—all for the bargain of per. 
haps half a dozen of mackerel! Five or six very fine 
mackerel] will be sold for the value of an English 
penny. No marvel that the lower classes ea 


little other food than fish! The variety of costume 


tobe seen at this fish-quay adds much to the jp. 


supplying the town and district with sufficient | terest of the spectator. 


The townspeople, the 
fisher-folks, the peasantry, and the loitering seamen, 
have each their peculiar attire. Women and girls 
may be hourly seen rowing boats in the harbour! 

Bergen is an ancient town, but perhaps no place 
which has existed so long possesses so few relics 
of antiquity—so little to bear mute yet eloquent 
witness to the labours of long past generations. It 
has an old castle (dismantled, and no longer used 
as a fortress), aud a cathedral, and two or three 
old churches ; - but none of them are likely to attract 
more than a very cursory notice from a traveller, 
nor is there a single modern edifice or public build. 
ing of any kind, deserving of remark. As to the 
town itsclf, it is entirely modern, and necessarily 
so, as nearly all the houses are of wood. ‘They 
have, however, a very neat appearance, being taste- 
fully built, well painted, and kept clean. Every 
house is compelled to have a cask filled with water 
near the door, always ready for use in case of fire. 
The risk from fire in the wooden towns of Norway 
is terrible, and conflagrations are continually oe- 
curring. A law was promulgated some years ago, 
forbidding the erection of buildings wholly of wood, 
except in the suburbs of the town. There are one 
or two tolerably handsome streets in Bergen, but 
all the rest are extremely narrow, as though suff- 
cient space could not be afforded for two vehicles 
to pass each other. As to the pedestrian, a high 
trottoir of about eighteen inches is allowed to him. 
And not only are the streets so straight, but they 
are jumbled together in the most ludicrous fashion, 
and to plunge into the heart of the town is literally 
to enter an intricate labyrinth, We never had 
even a vague notion of what quarter we should 
eventually emerge from when once we had diverged 
a turn or two from the main street, and lost sight 
of the mast-heads of the shipping. What renders 
the matter worse is, that no names are affixed to 
the corners of any of the streets. The best shops 
are very small, and their general appearance is pre- 
cisely similar to those of some very old-fashioned 
out-o’-the-way village, or small market town in our 
country. ‘The upper classes, and especially the 
rich merchants, do not lack foreign articles of 
utility and luxury of every description; but they 
personally import them direct, and hence the hum- 
ble display in the shops. 

‘The suburbs of Bergen are beautiful, and highly 
One quarter, especially, is exceed- 
ingly romantic. Numerous handsome villa-like 
residences, half hidden by shrubberies, are perched 
on the natural terraces of a steep hil (by the base 


boats lying at the quay, and the indescribably | of which winds the highway), at elevations vary- 
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from one hundred to probably five or six 
They command a splendid bird’s- 


i 
hundred feet. 
eve view of the whole town, harbour, and islands 


bevond ‘ 
twelve hundred feet. 


by a cast-iron pillar, bearing a gigantic wooden 
arrow, serving as a vane. From this spot you can 
look down directly upon the harbour, quays, and 
streets of Bergen, and you will be amused by the 


lilliputian size to which every object is dwindled, | 
The ships | 


‘when viewed from that great height. 
resemble little pleasure boats, the houses are mere 
toys, and the people are tiny dots. Yet you can 
distinctly observe every movement, and at times a 
faint far-away echo of the busy hum of human 
iraffic is wafted up to you as you philosophise on 
your breezy elevation, But if the view of the | 


town is striking, that of the surrounding country | 


One of the hills, immediately overlooking | 
the town, called Lyderhorn, attains an elevation of | 
We ascended by a circuitous | 
and toilsome route, to its summit, which is marked | 


is yet more so. We see the whole peninsula, its 
rocks, its hills, its waters, and the islands stretch- 
ing to the south and north in a long chain, with the 
open sea beyond. Such a panorama imparts a 
healthy expansion to the mind of the intelligent 
and thoughtful spectator. 

The lofty hills encircling Bergen are barren and 
almost treeless, The remarkable sparsity of trees 
detracts very much from the effect of the scenery. 
There is a very little timber growing in a great 
circuit around Bergen, and that used in the ship- 
building trade of the port is brought partly from 
the east of Norway, and partly from the Baltic. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, the country around 
the town is very interesting, and the landscapes are 
varied in their outlines. In our long daily rambles 
we saw not a few spots which would anywhere be 
deemed extremely beautiful ; and he who spends a 
summer’s day in search of the picturesque and the 
romantic, will not fail to find what he desiderates. 


(Zo be continued.) 








COWPER’S GRAVE, 


By L. M. THornton. 


Sweet Poet, to the Christian dear : 
How oft while travelling home to rest— 
Some line from thy immortal verse 

Hath cheer’d the spirit when oppress’d. 


Thy hymns are destin’d to endure, 


Long as the Church of 


God shall stand; 


And Zion’s songs are warbled from 
The lips of a devoted band. 


Fierce was the conflict, fierce and long, 
Between thee and the Christian’s foe— 
But One, in whom the weak are strong, 
Help’d thee thy foe to overthrow. 


And now, secure from every ill, 

To the bright court of glory flown— 
Where sorrow, sickness, pain, and death, 
To endless ages are unknown— 


I hear thy voice amid a throng, 
And catch the echo from thy lyre, 
As floats in softest strains along, 
The music from the heav’aly choir. 
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THE PROFIT AND LOSS OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


(CONTINUED PROM THE AUGUST NUMBER.) 


Tue Times, and other journals, have published an 
abstract of the return respecting assurance com- 
panies, their business, and its charges; but as the 
subject possesses the gravest importance, we con- 
tinue our analysis of the report; necessarily at 
more length than that document can be allowed to 
occupy in the newspaper press—and with tke hope 
of leading to some reformation—where any is 
required—in the management of institutions that, 
when commenced, should be conducted in a maaner 
to afford perfect security and stand above sus- 
picion, upon the same platform as the national 
faith. 

The Cambrian and Universal Assurance com- 
pany is next on the alphabetical list. We complain 
that the fire and life business are mixed in accounts. 
The two trades have no necessary connexion, and 
all figures regarding them sliould be separated. 
The Cambrian. commenced to trade at the close of 
1849. The accounts of four years are registered ; 
but we have seen a later report of this company. 
The capital of the Cambrian in its first year was 
£1,545, by the close of its fourth it reached 
£4,195. The total of the receipts in four years 
was £8,802 13s. 6d., and the profit on stock sold 
was £25 12s. 6d.; but against these sums the claims 
and expenses amounted to £11,242 ]!s. 10d.; and 
the loss was £2,414 5s. 10d., in addition to what- 
ever risk may have been iicurred—which, as we 
have formerly stated, is deemed an asset by some 
accountants; and no doubt is an asset in certain 
circumstances. 

The account to the close of last year exhibits 
an advance of one thousand one hundred and forty 
pounds in paid-up capital; while the receipts have 
been doubled within a fraction; but the claims 
and expenses have increased rather more rapidly 
than the age of the company, or by more than fifty 
per cent.; and at the date exceed the receipts bya 
small sum over two thousand pounds. ‘Ihe balance 
of capital remaining is within less than one 
pound of three thousand three hundred pounds, and 
the consequent loss of capital is almost £2,036. 
The preliminary expenses were small, but the 
working expenses have been ninety-three per cent. 
of the receipts, during a period of six years. 

The Caxton was completely registered two and 
a half years ago, but has not registered any 
accounts. 

The City of London Society commenced more 
than ten years since, and has registered its 
accounts down to the last quarter of last year. 





These accounts are more fully stated than those | 


of some other companies ; but the annuity and 
assurance departments are not separated. The 
present mode of stating the condition of the com- 
pany, presents a clear appreciation of its affairs, 
and is confusion. ‘The error is common to all the 





| societies. The uncertain amounts of claims upon 


individual associations, appears in these accounts 
for the last four years. The claimsand the premiuws 
taken in thousand pounds, but omitting fractions, 
were in the first of the four—claims five and three 
tenths, premiums nine and five tenths; second, 
claims two and five tenths, premiums thirteen and 
five tenths ; third, claims three and eight tenths, 
premiums fifteen and seven tenths; fourth, claims 
six and nine tenths, premiums fifteen and eight 
tenths. The receipts of the company for assurance 
and incidentals connected therewith, last year, 
amounted to £)6,037 4s. 7d.; the claims and 
other disbursements, including all experses, reached 
£13,271 17s.; the balance to the accumulated 
fund was £2,765 7s. 7d. The receipts do not in. 
clude interest or any of the payments for or from 
the annuity and deposit accounts. They would 
alter the figures considerably, as the company only 
claim an increased balance on the year’s business 
of £1,147 17s. 6d. The amount received for new 
assurances last year was £2,949 11s. 5d., covering 
probably policies for one hundred thousand pounds. 
Upon the same calculation, the total receipts being 
over fifteen thousand pounds, the policies must 
reach over five hundred thousand pounds. The 
funds of the company are a little over forty-five 
thousand pounds, subject to deductions for an- 
nuities and deposits, which cannot be clearly sepa- 
rated from the figures registered. The capital and 
deposits form seventeen thousand of this balance, 
of which the capital is more than ten thousand 
pounds. The expenses and payments last year, 
exclusive of the claims, are a charge of forty-five 
per cent. upon the receipts; and over one-sixth of 
the amount, or a thousand pounds, are for directors’ 
fees and dividends to the proprietary. 

The Clarence Society, established at the close of 
1854, has scarcely had time to register accounts. 

‘The Colonial Company has its head office in Edin- 
burgh, and is a successful company. It has been 
established for nine years. Its accounts are only 
registered to May, 1854. Its capital was half a 
million, in fifty pound shares, of which one pound 
was paid; but having been enlarged three years 
since to one million, over ten thousand pounds 
were paid as a bonus by the new proprietary, indi- 
cating a very favourable opinion of the company. 


| We assume that its expenses may be considered 4 


fair illustration of the amount which may be pru- 
deutly paid for the establishment of a Life Assu- 
rance business. Its actuary in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Thompson, is a high authority on this class of 
subjects ; and he is not likely to allow any extra- 
vagant payments. The income of the Colonial 
from all sources during the first six years, was 
£119,622, its expenditure was £58,612—balance, 
£61,010. Nearly one-half of the outlay was for 
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claims and re-assurances ; aud the management and | seeds, and glass, is £4,718. 


similar charges formed twenty-nine per cent. of the 
premiums. Next year the charges, as from the com- 
mencement, were reduced by the increase of business 
to twentyseven per cent. The account, which 
terminated in May, 1854, leaves this outlay from 


The expenses of ma- 
nagement amount to £1,142, or twenty-four per 


cent. The claims for the year are only seven and 


the commencement, after cight years experience, at | 


twenty-eight per cent. 
The claims during these years are equal to six- 


teen and one-half per cent. upon the premiums. | 


As the business of this company has been con- 
ducted with great prudence, we assume that this 
result should be anticipated and provided for by all 
new companies, although it would be a bitter error 
to suppose that this per centage will not rapidly 
increase after the eighth year. The balance of the 
Colonial from all sources at the close of its eighth 
year was £142,000. 

The Colonization Assurance Company was com- 
pletely registered six vears ago, but has registered 
no accounts—has perhaps done nothing, as it pro- 
posed to do too much; and is more than possibly 
defunct. 

The Commercial Credit Assurance Company was 
devised to assure traders against bad debts, and 
has no connexion with life assurance. 

The Consolidated Investment and Assurance 
Company has existed for ten years, but its accounts 
have not been registered further than for 1853. 
This company appears to have a considerable busi- 
ness with investments and loans ; and all its cur- 
rent expenses should not therefore be charged upon 
its insurance business. In the year ending with 
the 30th September, 1852, the premiums amount 
to £3,801, while the claims and costs are £2,684. 
Iu the following year the premiums bring £5,327, 
aud the claims and costs amount to £4,169. ‘The 
interest paid to sharcholders is excluded from these 
figures. ‘The capital and debt of the company at 
the close of 1853 must have been nearly twenty 
thousand, and the assets were twenty-two thousand 
pounds. <A considerable capital had evidently thus 
been expended in the formation of the company. 
The claims upon its funds in the sixth year of its 
existence were eighteen percent. of the premiuins, 
and in the ninth thirty-five per cent. ‘The accounts 
of a company conducted in the manner of the 
Consolidated, might have been more closely regis- 
tered than the midsummer of 1853. ‘The salaries 
in the establishment are moderate, and not equal to 
the directors’ and the medical fees. 

The Cosmopolitan Company never registered its 
accoun's, and is, we hear, defunct. ‘The Counties 
Union has registered no accounts, and is said to be 
winding up. 

The County Hail Storm Insurance Company is 
peculiar both for its accounts and its objects. ‘The 
former are very clear, and are brought down to the 
last day of the last year. The name indicates the 
object. The transactions have been very profitable, 
although not upon a large scale. The business was 
commenced in 1848. ‘The last account is thus the 
seventh. The income for insurances on corn, 


| 





a half per cent. on the premiums. That season, 
however, was remarkable light in losses from hail. 
The claims in 1852 were 27, in the following season, 
62, in the next 144, and in the last, as has been 
stated, only 7$ per cent. The reserved fund, with 
the undivided profits of the company, amounted at 
the close of the last year to ten thousand pounds, 
and the state of the concern is creditable to Hert- 
ford, where it is conducted. 

The County Mutual Life was commenced in 
1849 in the same town, Hertford, and was so 
cheaply and clearly conducted that we regret to ob- 
serve its amalgamation with the City of London, 
in 1852. Our regret has nothing to do with the 
particular amalgamation, but we believe the local 
company might have prospered. Its assurances 
amounted to thirty-eight thousand pounds. Its 
income was thirteeu hundred pounds, its expenses 
thirty per cent., the claims upon it, two hundred 
pounds. ‘The reserve fund was within a fraction 
of two thousand pounds. ‘The account, as regis- 
tered, is an example to all companies that wish to 
conform with the spirit of the act. 

The Defender Fire and Life Insurance Company 
is an equally obvious example of perverse dealing 
with the act. It commenced business in 1847, 
and although balance-sheets are registered to Sep- 
tember, 1854, yet no information can be derived 
from them, except that the shareholders’ capital 
amounts to over thirty-one thousand pounds ; that 
the balance in favour of the company, after pro- 
viding for that capital, was over twelve thousand in 
1852, over eleven in the following year, and again 
over twelve in the last account registered. The 
company had gained £276 upon two years’ trading ; 
but if they have issued any life assurance policies, 
the risks have increased by all that sum in two 
years probably. We would advise the directors of 
the Defender to comply with the object of the 
act. 

The Deposit and General Life Assurance Com- 
pany was completely registered in 1852, and it 
ceased its existence in the present year. The loss 
by its operations has fallen, we believe, upon the 
shareholders, who should bear such deficiences. 
The company, at the close of 1852, had incurred a 
deficiency of four thousand pounds ; next year, we 
coliect from the account that the deficiency was in- 
creased by cleven thousand pounds. Matters were 
not improved at the close of 1854, for that account 
even shows a defalcation of nearly two thousand 
pounds by the original secretary, who suffers 
punishment on that account. ‘Lhe transactions of 


the company were large, and the receipts for pre- 
miums in the last year of the registered accounts, 
amounted to £7,632; but the business was over- 
borne by its charges. 

The Diadem having existed for only two years, 
has registered no account. 

The Durham and Northumberland Company, 
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formed for all assurance purposes, at the same date, 


is in the same position. 
The East of England Mutual Life Assurance 


Company is over six years old. The balance-sheets | 


seem to be registered out of place. Thus, we have 
the sheets for the first and second years; the third 
is wanting, and the fourth is supplied. 
ford is its place of business, and its expenditure is 
kept within judicious limits. The entire cost for 
preliminaries and all other matters, for the first two 
years, was only £1,470, and the balance on hand 
was over ten thousand, of which nearly eight thou- 
sand pounds are capital. The expenditure on the 
fourth year is over three thousand pounds, in. 
eluding claims, and the receipts from the current 
business exceed five thousand five hundred pounds. 
A misprint may have occurred on this page of the 
blue book, for it contains several; and what ap- 
pears to be the balance-sheet of the fourth may be 
that of the third year. In either case the company 
should register its accounts with greater prompti- 
tude, especially as they seem to be favourable. 

The Eastern Marine Insurance Company is not 
in the line of our investigations, or we should say 
that its accounts are not distinct; but it belongs 
to men of ample means, who, we have no doubt, pro- 
vide for its operations. They should also provide 
us with exemplary account making. 

The Eclipse Fire and Life Assurance Company 
began with a bad name two years since, registered 
its first year’s account, and expired in the second. 
Its first year’s income was a little over one 
hundred, and the operations had left a deficiency of 
seven hundred pounds. 

The Emperor Fire and Life Assurance Company 
was completely registered at different dates, in its 
separate objects, two or three years ago. The ac- 
counts are not registered, but the directors fur- 
nished us with the particulars. Their preliminary 
expenses are not large, and they have been paid in 
shares. The current expenses are low, and the 
income is nearly sixteen hundred pounds annually ; 
which, for a young company that has restricted its 
outlay, is considered good in the second year. 

The Empire not having yet been two years in 
existence, has not registered accounts; but we 
have received a copy of the balance-sheet to the 
end of last year. The paid-up capital was over 
eleven thousand pounds; the income from pre- 


miums exceeded fifteen hundred; and the total | 


The | 


receipts were more than thirteen thousand. 
preliminary expenses exceed seven hundred, and tlie 


current expenses are over nineteen hundred pounds, | 
pears to include the two which precede it; and 


The first year’s business almost necessarily leaves 
a loss, which the subsequent years are expected to 
redeem, in a company where adequate capital is 
employed. 

The Engineers, Masonic, and Universal Mutual 
Life Assurance Society is eight years old. The 
accounts of four years are registered in the report, 
and we have received a copy of last year’s account. 
The income for 1851 was nearly nine, the expendi- 
ture nearer six thousand pounds ; in the following 
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year the income was nearly ten and the expenditure 
over seven thousand pounds. The next is again 
in the proportion of ten to seven: the following 
year produces proportions of ten to eight and one. 
third. The account for the last year shows an 
income of £12,886, with an outlay of £11,469 
irrespective of a bonus of £1,298, which the 
directors, as they say, have been advised by Mr. 
Scratchley to declare. The company has hitherto 
been conducted on the mutual principle, although 
an issue of shares is now proposed; but we can 
see from the published figures no materials for a 
bonus. The claims upon the company’s funds in 
the five accounts before us form one and six-tenths, 
twelve, sixteen, thirty-four, and thirty-six per cent. 
upon the amount of premiums received during the 
years. The last year’s account would have given 
sixty per cent., except for re-assurances. The di- 
rectors claim credit for refusing many offers of 
doubtful assurances, and among others, policies 
upon the lives of Mrs. Ann Palmer and Mr. Wal- 
ter Palmer—for one thousand on the first, and 
fifteen hundred on the second; while they confine 
their highest risks to fifteen hundred pounds. The 
desire to declare a bonus is extremely natural, but 
we doubt whether all mutual companies should not 
defer the operation until they possess a large 
accumulated fund. 

The English and Cambrian Assurance Society 
was formed six years since upon the proprietary 
principle. Three annual accounts are registered 
here, terminating with 1854. The income on the 
first is two thousand, and the expenditure is over 
five thousand three hundred pounds; upon the 
second, the incomeis above three anda half thousand, 
and the expenditure is only two hundred pounds 
over that sum; upon the third the income is nearly 
four, and the expenditure is over six thousand 
The excess of expenditure is £5,749, or 
thereby. The directors in the second and third of 
these accounts cancel their claim for fees. They 
lave also discontinued expensive and unproductive 
branches; and the results would have been favour- 
able on the third account, except for heavy claims ; 
which are included in the outlay ; while preliminary 
expenses appear in all these figures. The propor- 
tion of claims to premiums on the first of these 
accounts, is only a little over three ; on the second, 
it is ten; but upon the third, it comes up to se- 
venty-eight per cent. 

The English and Foreign Life Assurance Com- 
pany is only four years old, and registers accounts 
to the close of last year. The third account ap- 


pounds. 


separated from the capital, deposit, and loan account, 
we consider that the income of the company has 
not exceeded £3,800, while its expenditure 1s 
£11,550, or nearly. The preliminary expenses are 
nearly equal to the premiums, and the charges for 
the management are above them; while the claims 
and re-assurances form forty-three per cent. of 
the receipts; of which the claims are twenty-seven 
per cent. The capital subscribed is £65,000 of 











which £2,710 10s. has been paid. This is the state- 
ment made in 1853, but last year the subscribed 
capital is given at one-third of the sum; although 
the payments remain as before. In their account 


able only to the extent of a balance due in an 
established concern. 

The English and Irish Church University As- 
surance Society is three years old, and has 
registered no accounts; but the delay must have 
arisen from an omission, as we have reccived a 
copy of last year’s balance-sheet, showing an 
income from premiums of £4,032 5s. 10d., and an 
expenditure of £3,599 18s. 10d. A sum of nearly 
two thousand pounds is charged to outtit and ex- 
tension account, and five hundred pounds are due 
by the estate of Strahan and Company. The 
expense of the second year approaches closely to 
the income ; but a large business has been secured, 
and the current or third year of the company, 
which appears to be proprietary, will probably 
amend that state of matters. 

The English Widow’s Fund is nine years old. 
The title is borrowed, doubtless, from the great 
Scottish society of that name ; but many years must 
pass before its accumulations can rival the vast 
amount secured to the elder society. The accounts 
registered by this company are for 1852 and the 
following year. In round numbers their assets, at 
the close of the first year, may be stated at nine 
and a half, and of the second of these years at 
eleven and a half, thousands of pounds. ‘heir in- 
come for the year being seven and a half thousand 
pounds, their outlay must have swallowed up 
twenty per cent. of the whole, or five thousand 
pounds. ‘The account gives that amount, including 
annuities and claims, and the amount is large. For 
the two years the total receipts of the company, for 
anuuities and assurances, were close upon cighteen 


thousand pounds; yet the assets for these two | 


years, and four that preceded them, so far as we ob- 
serve, are only eleven thousand five hundred pounds. 
The company, before the close of 1853, obtained a 
good business, and all similar companies should, in 
that position, establish a strong fund, in preference 
to expensive extensions. Claims cannot be abso- 
lutely regulated. They fall in very irregularly. 
Thus, in 1852, the claims upon the premium fund 
of this company were sixty per cent. of its 
receipts, while in the following year they were 
only eleven per cent. Although the average of 
life may be depended upon in society at large, yet 
it is obvious that the experience of assurance com- 
panies, unless upon a very comprehensive scale, 
will not supply this average. 

The Equitable Fire Insurance Company was es- 
tablished six years since. It is a proprietary com- 
pany, and has called up fifty thousand pounds, or 
one-fifth of its capital. The expenses of establishing 
the company were unusually large, being over 
twelve thousand pounds, while the cost of the 
Brussels and Paris agency, both now extinguished, 
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was nearly two thousand pounds further. The 
business done is very extensive, but has been 
obtained, up to the close of 1854, by a loss of 
£17,000. The salaries, commissions, and other 


of assets and liabilities, the auditors treat pre- | charges, are upon a grand scale ; but, as the share- 


liminary expenses as an asset; but that is allow- holders have provided ample means, and the risks 


| expire with each year, the public have little interest 


in the matter. 

The Era Assurance Society is four years old. 
Its paid up capital was, last year, £6,409 10s. Its 
income had reached £4,412 6s. 7d. Its expenses 
were considerable, and were paid partly out of the 
shareholders capital, which they exhausted. The 
loan account was nearly balanced, by deposits on 
one side and investments upon the other. At the 
close of 1855, the cash on hand amounted to 
eleven hundred pouncs. Upon preliminary ex- 
penses, leasehold property, aud furniture, nearly 
four thousand five hundred pounds had been ex- 
pended. In addition to the cash on hand, sums 
were due to the company, which with, its reserve 
fund, exceeded £2,200. The claims had been very 
small. The re-assurances formed a considerable 
item. 

The General Indemnity Assurance Company has 
for two and a half years promised to insure appli- 
cants against all contingencies, but has not pub- 
lished an acccount. 

The General Live Stock Insurance Company is 
not two years old, but has its accounts registered 
for the first seven months. Its capital paid up 
was three thousand and one hundred pounds, and 
as its debts, though small, exceed its cash balance, 
which is smaller, by one hundred and fifty pounds, 
the expenditure on the formation of the company, 
including the balance between the premiums re- 
ceived and the claims paid, is three thousand four 
hundred pounds. 

The Gresham, for an existence of eight years, 
has been remarkably successful in the collection of 
an immense business. Its paid-up capital twelve- 
months ago was over twenty-one thousand pounds. 
The claims in 1852 were thirteen per cent. ; inthe 
next year twenty-six ; in the following twenty-eight; 
and in 1855 nearly seventeen per cent. upon the 
premiums received, The amounts are irregular, 
but they are light. The expenses and payments 
for all purposes on the accounts for the last two 
years given, are nearly fifty per cent. upon the 
premia. The company, in these circumstances, 
is forming rapidly a large accumulation—as all life 
insurance companies, at its period of existence, if 
they are to end well, should do. 

The Halifax, Bradford, and Keighley Fire and 
Life Company, commenced more than ten years 


ago and dissolved some time since, has only regis- 


tered its accounts to the close of 1853, when it 
was acting with apparent profit and prudence. It 
suffered a serious loss in that year from fires, ren- 
dering its expenses and outlay nearly double its 
income; but it had a well established business, a 
paid-up capital of £58,470, and funds in hand 


' equal to £62,000, with an annual income of £7,500, 
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collected at 15 per cent. for all expenses. This 
company’s business was, we believe, sold to a Lon- 
don concern. 
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form. It is a balance sheet of assets against 
capital and liabilities, without any statement of 


the business done, except an adverse balance upon 


The Herald Life Company was registered | 


eighteen months ago, and could of course have lit- 
tle to report at the close of the last year. 
Home and Foreign Mutual began more than four 
years ago, was dissolved, and registered no ac- 
counts. 

The Home Counties and General was completely 
registered three years since. The second year’s 


account only is registered in the last return. That | 


year was not fortunate, as the claims were £893 15s. 
excecding the income from premiums by £46 12s. 
The expenses reached £2,700, all falling on capital. 

The Hope was completely registered in April of 
1852, and had a subscribed capital of one hundred 
thousand pounds, with nearly ten per cent. paid. 
In sixteen months it had received deposits of one 
and premiums of rather above five thousand 
pounds, and its expenditure for all purposes ex- 
ceeded seven thousand pounds. The claims were 
only for two hundred pounds. The next account 
incorporates and thus repeats five months of thie 
former, causing some confusion; but the result of 
the latter period would have been better than the 
former if the claims had not advanced rapidly ; 
although not more than might have been anticipa- 
ted. Nearly fifteen thousand pounds had been ex- 
pended in procuring a business of four thousand 
pounds per annum, of which over two thousand 
pounds, or twenty per cent. of tle paid-up capital, 
had been given for shareholders’ interest, and by thus 
much swelled the loss. The company was mutual 
nominally, but the paid-up and also the subscribed 
capital was employed as a guarantee. 

The Householders’ Company is a little over four 
years old, but only registers accounts for its first 
year. Its capital, loans from the directors, and 
premiums, divide into almost equal sums, forming 
a total of £5,852 2s. Its assets at the end of the 
year amounted to £2,523 14s. 8d.; expense of 
establishment and first year’s business £3,328 7s. 4d. 
There were no claims. The transactions were all 
upon a small scale, and the loss on the first year's 
business was not a reason for despairing of the 
Householders’. 

The Indemnity Insurance Company has regis- 
tered no accounts within four years, and must be 
defunct or suspended. The India and London 


Life keeps the Indenmity in countenance ; being of | 
| pany is scarcely four years old, but its affairs have 


the same date without any registered account. 
The Industrial and General Life Assurance and 
Deposit Company is seven years old; and its 
accounts for the first two years result in capital 
£8,254, premiums £6,946, deposits £2,463, 
balance from Friendly Society £524, we omit pence 
and shillings, which would make the total 
£18,189 1s. 9d. The expenditure during that 
period is £13,377 16s. 4d.; leaving a balance in 
assets of £4,811 5s. 5d. The account is candidly 


stated, but the outlay appears to be extravagant. 
The next year’s account is given in a different 


tion of £6,168 is made.te the capital. 
The 








An addi. 
The 
deposits are reduced, but the balance from the 
Friendly Society is quadrupled. The balance of 
cash, loans granted, and securities, in consequence 
of the increase of capital, was brought up to ten 
thousand. The account for the following year 
exhibits a favourable balance from business of 
£3,467 5s. 6d., while ten and a-half months of the 
last year yield a similar gain of £6,210 12s, 2d; 
making together £9,677 7s. 8d., which, with an 
increase of capital over the two accounts of £4,43), 
bring the balance on hand to £16,354. This is a 
large sum, yet short of the capital by £2,499. 
That sum, and all the balances from the Friendly 
Society business, the deposits, and the premiums, 
have been spent in the formation of the business, 
The shareholders evidently have considerable 
wealth, and they are struggling to make a business, 
If the current accounts had been published we 
should have known more of their progress, which 
has brought them into a large trade. 

The Justice Assurance Company is not twelve- 
months old, has registered no accounts, and is not 
yet, we fear, so successful as its name deserves. 
The Lancashire Debts Guarantee Company is of 
the same age, and is similarly situated as to 
accouuts. 

The Kent Mutual Life Assurance Society has 
existed for five years, with a gradually increasing 
business, which, in 1852, brought in £4,784 19s., 
and the expenses were £5,917 8s. 9d. The busi- 
ness has becn enlarged, until, in 1855, the premiums 
reached £14,143 15s. 11d; with an outlay of 
£9,651 1s., of which, however, nearly twenty 
per cent. was for new branches. The company 
has been fortunate in the amount of its claims. 
They were in the first year twenty-eight ; in the 
second, seventeen and a half; in the third, rather 
under ten; in the fourth year, nine per cent. upon 
the amounts paid in each year respectively for po- 
licies. The premiums for re-assurances are in the 
last year almost equivalent to the claims. The 
company shows a balance in its favour at the close 
of last year of £31,398 8s. 1d.; of which the calcula- 
ted difference between the value of the policies and 
of the premiums is £16,614. 

The Lancashire Fire and Life Insurance Com- 


that account for the year of £416 5s. 


been conducted with great energy. In the Life 
department, for the first year the income was 
slightly over six, in the second a fraction under 
ten, in the third a similar fraction under fourteen 
thousand pounds ; at an expenditure, on all grounds, 
in the first year of thirty-two, in the second of 


_ nearly forty-five, and in the third of sixty-nine per 


cent. on the amounts stated. The claims upon 
the Lancashire by deaths, have been in the first 
year under two, in the second twelve and a half, 
in the third thirty-four per cent. The balance in 








favour of the Life department at the close of the | 
third year, was nearly twenty thousand pounds. 

The Fire department has not been so successful ; | 
for although the premiums received have reached | 
eighty-four, and the losses were only sixty-seven, 
thousand pounds, yet the balance of seventeen 
thousand pounds has been far over-expended in the 
details, and that circumstance, conjoined to other 
accounts we have seen, confirms the suspicions en- 
tertained by some parties for a considerable time, 
that the establishment of a fire insurance company 
is an expensive and a hazardous undertaking. The 
paid-up capital of this company is £144,840, in- 
curring a large annual outlay for interest, but 
affording an unusual guarantee of safety in a new 
company. The general balance in favour of the 
company, in both departments, is nearly ten thou- 
sand pounds, 

The Law Fire Insurance Company has been 
successful in making profits out of this business. 
Its capital is £125,000, and its reserved fund, at 
the close of 1854, had reached £30,460. This was 
the result of nine years’ perseverance. The parti- 
culars of the transactions are not given, but the 
results afford a favourable balance upon cach of 
the four statements contained in this report. The 
receipts. of the company for 1854 were sixty-six, 
‘and ‘their payments amounted to sixty thousand 
pounds, leaving a good profit, although the smaller 
of the four periods. The disposal of the capital 
and of the reserve fund, is distinctly and fully 





given. 

The Land Property Assurance and Trusts 
Society is six years of age. Its accounts are not | 
so precisely stated. Irrespective of the profit or 
loss of the risks on the policies, the company claim 
to have cleared in the first year £640, and in the 
second £3,155, while in March, 1854, they give 
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the balance in favour of the company at £14,333 ; 


_ but that includes the original capital. In the year 


ending March, 1854, all the expenses of the com- 
pany reach £5,756, and the premiums are only 
£6,286; and in the previous year the expenses 
were £6,246, and the income from premiums was 
£5,951. These expenses include the claims which, 
in 1853, were almost twenty per cent., and in 1854, 
not ten per cent. of the premiums. 

We think that where the income of five or six 
thousand pounds annually has been secured, the 
expenses should not carry off the whole sum, unless 
the shareholders are willing to take a large risk, in 
the pursuit of a large business. 

It is true that an ample expenditure may lead to 
an enlarged business, as has been the case with 
this company; but the outlay is not applied 
judiciously to that object in many cases. 

We will exhaust the return in the next number, 
with the conviction that we are serving thus no 
persons more than the shareholders in proprietary 
companies, who, in almost every case, may remodel 
their business, so as to render it safe and useful 
both to the policy-holders and to themselves. They 
must, in seeking this object, resist the temptation 
of withdrawing dividends from the capital, under 
the specious name of interest, where none has been 
earned. It is frequently paid where the income is 
not met otherwise by the revenue. 

In mutual companies the insured should enlarge 
the reserved fund, rather than receive a bonus 
under any shape, until the profits derived from 
their joint operations become, not a matter of cal- 
culation only, but of sight—a balance which they 
The errors of a surplus 
above expectancy or requirement is easily adjusted. 
The want of money is in all cases a thoroughly 
different matter. 








MY BOWER 


OF ITALY. 


** Some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless,”’ 


O wuerg, within the whole wide world, is he 
Who hath not some sweet spot to him more dear 
Than all beside—where he would wish to flee 
Whene’er earth's vexing cares have come too near 

His longing spirit—where his life may be 

A Lethe-land, and the cold world may seem, 

All dim and distant, as a long evanished dream ? 


eee 


Por there are seasons when our hearts rejoice 
To dwell in holy silence and alone ; 

When e’en the whisper of a friendly voice 
Strikes an unbidden chord amid the tone 





Of our thought music ; when the cali and lull 
Of Nature’s presence, make our hearts too full 
Of wild poetic yearnings for the beautiful, 


For idle talk ; thus poets ever love 
To haunt some nook of kindred solitade, 
Whose soft and drowsy influence can move 
The strange wild fancies of a rhyming mood ; 
For Fancy can her pinions better prove 
Amid the soundless awe and solitude 


Of the lone hillside, or the dim ore eo 
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Within my garden stood a bower of green, 
So folden with a robe of leafy shade 
That by the careless eye ’twas oft unseen ; 
While all around the merry breezes played, 
To breathe the fragrance of the flowers that flang 
Their perfamed cups the ivy leaves among, 
And o’er the trellis sides in rich luxuriance hung. 


I may not praise too well this bower of mine : 
How roses blushing o’er the lattice crept : 
How wantonly the wild wood eglantine, 
The clematis, and modest jasmine leapt 
From point to point, and in long wreaths did twine ; 
Then, gently dropping, filled each dim recess 
With all sweet odours, and a wealth of loveliness. 


Within the bower a mossy couch was spread 
Amid the roots of a gnarled tree, which through 
The arching prison roof had thrust its head, 
And free and swayless in the fresh air grew ; 
Then all around it cast a leafy shade, 
And with its branches formed a double roof, 
In summer’s flowery time both rain and sunshine proof. 


Hard by, from out a snowy marble base, 

Swift as a loosened dove a fountain sprang, 

Pure as a holy thought ; in sparkling grace, 

By day and night, a ceaseless song it sang, 
As though to tell its joy it always sought ; 
Till each soft breeze with viewless spray was fraught, 
And ever to the bower a dripping coolness brought. 


This fairy bower I named “ of Italy ;” 

For many a time in sadness I had deemed, 

That only in that sunny clime could be 

So fair a spot ; and here I often dreamed 
Myself swift borne across the bluest sea, 
And lapped in flowers where, ’neath a Roman sky, 
Alastor and the hapless Adonais lie. 


When my whole soul grew faint with summer heat, 
Pleasant it was to lie with half-shut eyes ; 
And through the portal of the cool retreat 
Dreamily watch the fountain swiftly rise ; 

Or in the calm of silent summer eves, 

When the soft dew dripped gently on the eaves, 


And fell with spirit sound on sleeping flowers and leaves. 


And best I loved my bower amid the glare 
Of fierce noonday ; for then its coolness fell 
More sweetly on my spirit, and the air 
Brought blyther echoes of the fountain’s tale : 
Then rose and eglantine wore looks more fair, 
And every laughing flow’ret seemed to keep 
A friendly watch o’er me, yet tempted soothing sleep. 


MY BOWER OF ITALY. 








Then wondrous thoughts came flashing through my brain, 
Fall often coloured by the flowret’s hue ; 
And from the music of the fount’s refrain 
The key-note of their musing strain they drew. 
Some hovered sadly o’er the vanished past, 
And sought to call again joys fled too fast, 
Or boldly sailed into the future, dim and vast. 


And some recalled dear memories of those 
Who with me on the earth no more might stay ; 
But weary grown of all its toil and woes, 
On hope-wrought pinions swift had flown away. 
Yet memory in gloom not always rose ; 
For oft she brought me visions of the joy 
In careless childhood tasted, free from all alloy. 


Or, dreaming of the future, there I lay, 

Till my whole soul was wrapped in fruitless strife 

To know the secret of my destiny, . 

And whether grief or joy should rule my life— 
Dreams of that loving one who by my side 
Should bravely stem life’s angry foaming tide, 
And boldly front with me man’s dreaded scorn and pride, 


There by my fancy—magic workman she— 
Were many air-built castles proudly raised ; 
Yet many a time I sadly mourned to see 
Their gilded turrets vanish whilst I gazed, 

Or ere half-built dissolve all silently ; 

As a pale cloud, lit by the rising sun, 

Fades in the blue serene ere half the day be done. 


Not all thus vanished. There were some which stood 
Unshattered by the touch of mining care ; 
Where “ dull reality,” that foe so rude 
To all sweet visionings, might never dare 
To seek an entrance ; where my spirit dwelt, | 
Lapped in elysian bliss on earth ne’er felt, 
And nursed by holy dreams from wordly eyes that melt. 


The heart is cold—the human soul is dull— 
That to my song hath no responsive chord ; 
To whose tired sense the blessed after lull 
Which follows toil or care, speaks no kind word, 
And opes no portal of the beautifal— 
To whom is never shown the glorious way 
From the dark night of sense to fancy’s brighter day, 


O, man of sorrow! who would’st fain lay down 
Some portion of thy weary weight of care ; 
Who fain would’st laugh at Fortune’s chilly frown— 
Weave for thy lonely hours a bow’ret fair, 
Where ne’er may brood the cloud adversity, 
But each fleet moment minister to thee 
Dreams such as dwell within my “ Bower of Italy,” 
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GREEN SPOTS IN LONDON. 


Tae half-holiday and short hour reform has arrived 
at a favourable position. It has become fashionable. 
We rejoice in the impulse that Lord Stanley and 
his friends have given, and may yet give, to this 
cause. Advantages are connected with an aris- 
tocracy. They can smooth the way to many ex- 
cellent reforms in social economy. Already they 
have done something to advance this measure. By- 





and-bye fashionable milliners in the west end of | 
London must make it clear and plain that their work- 
rooms are closed by six on five days of the working | 
evenings of each week, and at two o’clock on the | 
sixth, to keep their customers. Orders in haste | 
will be considered symptoms of poverty, to be 
avoided, as the signs of leprosy. According to 
the proverb—* The sound of a good bell is heard 
far, but the sound of a bad bell is heard farther” — 
the contagion in favour of health and good morals 
will not spread rapidly, like wildfire, or anything 
else that is decisive and quick in its motions. It 
will require help and watching for many days and 
nights—because it opposes human passions, and 
prejudices of adamantine strength. It resists that 
‘love of money which may be at the root of every 
evil. The world would not have one stitch fewer 
to take if they were all taken within eight or ten 
hours daily, instead of sixteen to twenty hours; 
but employers fear that a smaller number of them 
might be done in their establishment, and they 
work on less to oblige their customers than to 
overreach their neighbours. Similar selfishness 
pervades other trades, under the guise of accommo- 
dating the public ; until that public find themselves 
enslaved utterly—for their own advantage and 
convenience. 

A complete reform of the fashionable quarters 
of the metropolis would influence all the aristocra- 
tic, annuitant, and half-pay towns; and would be 
less obviously felt in the manufacturing and nauti- 
cal towns. Even in London itself, Bermondsey 
has very little sympathy with Belgravia, although 
they are not widely separated by distance. The 
latter has its Bermondsey precincts concealed 
behind its glare of paint and whitewashing ; some 
of their odd corners do not indeed take the trouble 
of concealing themselves. We once attempted to 
investigate the ecclesiastical usages of St. Barnabas. 
This fashionable centre of tractarian practices was 
fully occupied by a curious congregation, split into 
two parts ; in that particular resembling the hard- 
working Moravians—for the males were turned to 
the left and the females to the right, upon passing 
through the porch. The arrangement is a practi- 
cal exposition of the Mahommedan or Mormon 
doctrines regarding the inferiority of the female 
world. A man loses his wife or daughter during 
the service, upon the plea, we presume, that the 


attention of the daughter might be disturbed by 
the presence of her father upon the same bench or 





in the same pew during worship. We comprehend 


the Jewish practice of filing females upwards to a 
partially screened gallery. It originates in Oriental 
jealousies ; but the paltry imitation of the west 
has no similarfoundation, and is merely troublesome. 
As families worship God together at home, we can 
see no reason why they should not, but many reasons 
why they should, occupy the same pew in achurch, 

Everything was done, we doubt not, in the most 
canonical manner, and according to the rubric, as 
interpreted by the authorities of the place; within 
St. Barnabas ; but without the building, and close 
to its consecrated materials, some butchers and 
greengrocers were pushing trade, and most inhar- 
moniously asking “ who'll buy ?” It was Sunday 
morning, or rather noon; but the multitude were 
still engaged in bargaining for ribs, or sirloins, or 
steaks, or in providing cauliflower and potatoes for 
dinner. According to our notion, it would have 
been a canonical and proper practice to have helped 
these people to leisure and money for this work on 
Saturday ; indeed a more acceptable course in every 
way than many others that were followed there, 
But the neighbourhood was obviously a slice of 
Bermondsey engrafted on Belgravia, only the speci- 
men was worse than the stock. 

The example of the Court quarter and the Court 
suburb cannot penetrate out of its own sphere ra- 
pidly, although the imitative faculty in men is 
favourable to its developement; but even these 
short hours and half-holidays have not yet obtained 
a sure footing. 

When the leisure has been gained—yet to be 
secured in many cases—the manner of its disposal 
should be considered. Provision has to be made 
for summer and winter. The “in” and “out” 
condition of society has to be cared for. A vast 
majority of mankind will always depend upon 
others for amusement and instruction; and of 
many, we may add, that their education must be 
made very light before they will evince any relish 
for the work requisite in its acquisition. 

Nearly all our large towns contain open spaces 
within a short walk from their centre, that may be 
enclosed and rendered available—not for for Ang 
parks, and shubberies alone, but also as grounds 
that might be open for all legitimate exercises, 
The expense of accomplishing these objects should 
not press severely on any class, and where it 
cannot be met by subscriptions, power to levy 
rates should be given. 

Four or five towns can be named where a 
mechanic cannot e out of the suburbs after he 
has completed the work of the day, or of the week, 
without labour that makes a pain of Dg paced 
but the difficulty can be surmounted, London 
is the only place where it really deserves the con- 
sideration and the name of a difficulty. Even 
there, more available space exists than persons who 
daily pass open portions of ground remember. The 
statements of the press would almost justify the 
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belief that London was closely jammed together ; 
yet few towns enjoy Jungs greater in number, or in 
length or breadth. A park requires a valuable 
quantity of ground, but gardens, or euclosures 
for bowls, cricket, and similar exercises, would 
only occupy many odd corners. 

The Surrey side of the river affords many sites 

ual to our ambition; and numerous small 
spaces of that nature would be better than a few 
large enclosures at distant intervals. The metro- 
politan population do not take the right course to 
form parks. The ring of grass and trees in the 
western districts belong to the nation, and are 
supported from the general revenue. Hampstead 
Heath is deemed essentially necessary for the 
sanitary prospects of the metropolis. It is splendid 
ground, which few persons, except the landowner 
and tenantry, would like to see covered with 
houses, although it would make a beautiful suburb; 
but the demand for Government gifts and pur- 
chases is always thie first step, instead of the last 
shift. That course was pursued with the Victoria 
Park at the last, and we doubt if it could have 
been made by other means. A park for Finsbury 
has been talked of ever since we can remember, 
until now that a northern park may be made, but 
not in the vicinity of Finsbury, without pulling 
down valuable buildings at an intolerable expense 
and trouble. 

The population of London are are not altogether 
culpable for this deficiency in self-exertion. Their 
benevolent societies and their expensive charities 
put aside that supposition. The extent of their 
population prevents an effective organisation, and 
divides nominally one town into really distinct 
communities. They have becn, moreover, ac- 
customed to the formation of bridges, public 
buildings, and public parks from the national re- 
sources, without the idea ever occurring to them 
that similar objects are accomplished in smaller 
places from municipal property, or rates, or vo- 
luntary snbscriptions. The Edinburgh improve- 
ment rate was a heavy tax; yet without it, or some 
effective substitute, the city would never have 
acquired its present appearance. Finsbury needed 
a park, and wished to be supplied; but needs and 
wants it now, when it can be no longer obtained 
within a reasonable distance. The means adopted 
for the conversion of the Prince’s-street Gardens 
into their present condition, from one as unpro- 
mising as possible, would have given Finsbury a 
park. The rate-payers of that metropolitan borough 
had only to copy the example given in Edinburgh. 

A little farther experience of these matters has 
been afforded in other large towns. Liverpool and 
Manchesterhave excellent grounds or parks, procured 
by local exertions. Glasgow has had, for centuries, a 
splendid tract of grass on the banks of the Clyde, 
to the east of the city, not certainly ornate, but 
useful. A west-end park has been formed recently, 
which may even become reproductive, for it en- 
hanced the value of the ground for feuing purposes. 
A park for the southern districts of that city is 
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now proposed, with the view not only of accommo. 
dating the denizens of the Gorbals, but also of 
alluring the class who build and occupy villas to 
its precincts. Parks pay, or may be made to pay, 
among a commercial people. It is just possible to 
seize upon Mammon, and make a man of him. If 
we can demonstrate the existence of ten per cent, 
in benevolence, the world will be covered with 
ardent philanthropists in a year or two. Joint- 





stock companies will be formed under the names 
| of the Park-constructing and Villa-building Asso. 
ciation. Offices will be taken, directors’ fees and 
secretaries’ salaries will be paid, and society will be 
put upon the atmospheric railway towards optim. 
ism. Men would never have been enabled to run 
to and fro upon the globe as they may do at 
present if the matter had been left to good-heart- 
edness. Excursion trains only start from the great 
principle of a small profit. They do not run 
because it is a very nice and proper thing to allow 
husvands, wives, and their children to leave the 
din, smoke, bad atmosphere, dark rooms and lanes 
of large towns, to breathe fresh air and admire 
corn, or examine forests, and wonder at the fern 
and the mountain, the glen and the burn—above 
all, to drink milk in its native quarters, uncon- 
taminated by bad water, or by worse ; but because 
the proceeds swell dividends. Steam is very much 
indebted to selfishness for all its triumphs. ; 

As to parks, they are not everything, it appears. 
Now that clerks and operatives, milliners and 
their apprentices, are to have a little more leisure, 
how will it be used ?—what will they do ?—and 
where will they go?—are London questions. They 
can’t get out of this except in an expensive way. 
It may be assumed that no min can do his work 
and then walk out and in three miles-each time, 
and be amused greatly in the interval, yet husband 
health, muscles, strength. The omnibus runs, but 
then it is fuur or sixpence, or eight and twelve- 
pence, going and coming. We all feel that pay- 
ment. It makes a difference to wages; but a man 
wants to take his wife and four children, and that 
makes travelling expenses two to tice siihings 
each way. Wages cannot often stand that. 

The Crystal Palace and grounds make a magnifi- 
cent affair. We do not see that it can be done 
cheaper than’ its present shilling for admission to 
the Palace and fare upon the railway; but one 
comprehends at a glance that, although very good 
for old or young bachelorship, it will not do often 
with twenty to forty shillings a week and a family 
—taking the childrea—and what’s the good of it 
without them to any mother in the land who does 
not keep a judicious nursemaid, but must leave 
childhood to take care of infancy ? 

London wants green spots among its red bricks; 
and has so many, or the means of having so many 
of them, that it should not be distressed upon the 





| subject. Ascend St. Paul’s upon a clear day, and 
| it is rather difficult to catch one. Look — 
| 


you at the sea of houses and the tide of life. 


| has a terrible aspect. You think what misery and 
































sin are within that circle. Just as you stand there, | 


beneath your ject a hundred souls are writhing in 
the agony of a sharp temptation. A million of 
baffled hopes, like Sodom’s apples, are being 
digested in utter bitterness. They were fair and 
ruddy to the eye only a little while ago; and now 
that the feast has been set, they are most nauseous 
and sickening to the taste. aif a million more 
are in the bud, to blossom and bear that dreaded 
fruit of the dead sea. Even now is the hour of 
parting to many souls within that circle. Some 
are far down in “ Bunyan’s river,” with rough 
winds raving around, and scowling clouds above 
them. Some hear sweet music, sweeter than 
the distant bugle at evening time, in a lonely 
land, or the organ’s swelling note in the old 
cathedral, when the sun has gone down, and 
the light is dying away in fading purple to the 
west. Some are going now away and away, to 
the land that is afar off, and there is no more 
dimness in their air—for all this smoke that closes 
in your vision is swept away for ever from theirs, 
and they sec what you may not dream, and they 
hear what you cannot hear, and they know more, 
although they were very ignorant when you lingered 
to look at the memorials of the long, but not for- 
gotten dead—and had been so all their life; but 
they know more now, than all philosophers and 
scientific men; and some there are—but then 
that dark future; common nerves may think of 
what they cannot touch. 

Another set of meditations are quite open to 
you. That gathering of homes, stretching as far 
as eye can trace, is not an abyss of grief or of 
misery ; but otherwise, for it contains many happy 
homes, and many hearts whose reasonable hopes 
have not been disappointed greatly, because they 
pitched them in lowly places; or never have been 





checked in any way, because they ever had 
wrapped round and round them, concealing all 
beside, the scroll that bears the words “Thy will 
be done;” and they extract happiness from com- 
mon things, as bees take the sweetest honey from 
our common heath bells and wild flowers—not 
only for their own consumption, but to be scattered 
round them. A great amount of happiness is to 
be found deep down among all that bustle, and 
hurry, and smoke. Souls are leaving while you 
stand there, but more are coming. A young 
generation, half a million in their weakness, who 
cannot help themselves, are all down there within 
view. Those who have never stood upon the 
pinnacle of the temple, should go up and look, 
and come down to work. 

Work at what? At finding open spaces for 





amusement, or for breathing even? The work is 
unworthy of the men and time. ‘That is the exact | 
rock on which spiritual pride makes shipwreck of | 
its freight. Whatever is good is worthy of being | 
done. At present we write of open spaces, of | 
bowling greens, and small circuits, or oblongs, or 
squares, or anything whatever, preserved for grass 
and shrubs, a little wallflower, and a few cheap 
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plants—from bricks, cabs, paviug and trampling. 
It is a very small thing, moreover, on which the 
health of many persons may depend, and even five 
or seven years of their lives, upon those same cal- 
culations which induce men to build hospitals 
and refuges for the desolate who are sick, in the 
expectation of lengthening their lives. 

We thought of St. Paul’s only to sce how far 
the evil of unreasonable density prevails ; and the 
overcrowded localities are chiefly comprehended 
within three miles of that centre. 

The south can still be provided with open 
spaces within a mile of any locality ; but, if possible, 
no house should be more than half a mile from 
one of them—two furlongs would be still superior 
as the maximum distance which we should strive 
to win. 

The northeru division of London is more difli- 
cult only on account of its magnitude, than the 
south; yet it wants not openings here and there, 
if they were rendered available. ‘The city, in its 
restricted sense, is built closely, because it is given 
over to business, and its population by night is 
small. The districts west of Temple-bar are 
densely crowded, but all the population west of 
Wellington-street, are within a short distance of 
St. James’s, and the Green Parks; while those to 
the north, upon the same line, are not far from 
Hyde Park, and, as that gets rather distaat Regent’s 
Park and Hampstead come into use. A small 
portion of all these parks might be appropriated 
to athletic and therefore useful games ; and if the 
Londoners were drawn away from betting and 
gambling, and guessing on the achievements of 
horses or pugilists, to their own doings, their 
health would be improved, and their muscles 
thickened. 

Many callings weaken the luman frame, from 
the position of the operative, or from other causes, 
while it is of exireme importance for the public 
safety that a nation of ricketty weaklings should 
not be gradually formed in the population of large 
towns. Exercise in the open air increases personal 
strength, and these small slips of ground would 
be much more useful to the state than the carriage- 
drives and rides of the aristocracy and the wealthy 
in the parks—to which, however, we have to offer 
no objection. 

The Temple Gardens are open to the “ child- 
hood” of that district as a nursery ground; but 
they are small, and, without destroying their cha- 
racter entirely, they cannot afford much more 
benefit to the public than they already bestow. 
The grounds of Lincoln’s-inn-square, within a few 
hundred yards from Temple-gardens, might be 
opened in the same manner to the infancy of that 
quarter—and a dense population exist in Holborn, 
the Strand, and the adjacent streets. Further 
north, the extensive and park-like grounds of 
Gray’s-inn are hidden from public view, although 
they might be popularised with no disadvantage to 
the attornies and the clerks, who look out at them 
during this long vacation from their dusty windows. 
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The ion of Hatton-garden, Holborn, and 
the north and west of Gray’s-inn, would derive 
special advantages from these grounds, without de- 
triment to the legal professicn. The measure 
would enhance the solicitors in the opinion of their 
neighbours. Grey’s-inn-lane leads through a dense 
population to King’s-cross ; but upon the way 
several localities might be formed into public greens 
and grounds, of a limited size, at a small expense. 
Around Euston-square and King’s-cross, and es- 
pecially to the north, the streets of artizans’ and 
labourers’ homes stand in deep sullen rows ; but 
towards Holloway an abundance of open space 
exists for the formation of small squares, open to 
the public. 

The new street, leading from the foot of Holborn- 
hill towards King’s-cross, would afford another 
opportunity of conserving an open space for the 
crowded population on both sides, and an arrange- 
ment might be made to save ample ground at or 
near its western terminus. The affair is one of 
expense, and we have nothing to do with cost, 
but only practicability at a moderate price. 

The disposal of Smithfield is a similar affair. 
An open space of great size exists at present where 
it is required, in the centre of the city. The au- 
thorities propose to make a market for meat on 
the site of the old market for cattle. The public 
may permit the proceeding, but we doubt whether 
Hampstead-heath, in the suburbs, be more neces- 
sary for sanitary purposes than Smithfield in the 
city. Its disposal for the public good is particu- 
larly requisite, because Clerkenwell and the long 
lines of streets converging towards the Angel, at 
Islington, are built closely over, and it is difficult 
to see how they can be supplied with open ground 
in their immediate vicinity. A number of fine old 
squares, of considerable magnitude, exist in that 
quarter ; but, although proposals have been made 
to throw them open, yet they are private property, 
and canuot be made public without special powers, 
and an urgent reason. 

The inhabitants of Camden-town, Pentonville, 
and Islington, must look to their own interests in 
the north and west, where they can secure sites 
for public greens and squares at the cost of the 
ground now vacant. A large enclosure of grass is 
formed now at Highbury-crescent, and it furnishes 
a few sheep with beautiful meals. It might supply 
all that quarter of London, from its exposure and 
position, with flowers. It would make the finest 
flower-garden in or around London; and no reason 
exists, we believe, against its application in that 
way. The grounds of Highbury-barn—a celebrated 
haunt of the Londoners—are immediately beyond 
the crescent, northward, and that quarter possesses 
an abundance of unoccupied land for public pur- 
poses. 

If we return to St. Paul’s, and take tbe line of 
Cheapside to the Bank, and onwards to the City- 

road, little can be done for the public in ground, 
until we have got nearly into Islington parish ; yet 
that little is not done. The grounds of the London 
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militia in Finsbury might be open for public ex. 
ercise, when not required for official drill. 

They are close to Bunhil! Cemetery, but, as it is 
closed, no evil result would follow their employ. 
ment in this manner. The authorities over this 
plot of grass are jealous of their charge, and keep 
it shut out from public view; but it is surrounded 
by a very numerous population, and, if adequate 
for the drill of a militia regiment, would be a great 
acquisition to its neighbours round and round. 

The necessity for seizing open ground is illus. 
trated by its common fate. A field is bright and 
blooming with grass and flowers one year, and if 
it be revisited next, it is in the horrors of trans. 
mutation—cut up in many directions, and present- 
ing a very deplorable plight. Next year it is all 
built over, with self-contained habitations in prim 
streets. Haif a mile from this artillery ground, on 
the New North-road, in Hoxton, a large space 
appeared to be protected from the rage of the 
builders by some special guarantee. It was divided 
into small plots, which were fenced by living 
hedges of every possible shrub. The gardens 
always let well, and they afforded amusement and 
pleasure to some hundreds of families who paid 
rent for them, and some thousands who paid 
nothing, until, in an unfortunate hour, a thought 
to build came into the owner’s mind. We have no 
doubt, although he knows it not, how and from 
whence that inspiration came; but the gardens are 
gone, and we have eight or ten streets of new 
houses in their place. A man has a right to do 
what he likes with his own ground; but we re- 
member, long ago, to have accompanied a friend 
who was going soon to, we trusted, that ever 
flowery land, when he could journey no farther out 
of the great smoky city, to look at these little 
gardens when they were in blossom, and he thought 
that the sight and smell of them cheered his dying 
heart, and so, doubtless, thought many more; but 
that is all over now, and the place of flowers is 
occupied by Venetian blinds, green painted rails, 
and branch establishments, probably, of the London 
Gin Palace Company. The municipal authorities 
might have prevented this outrage on Hoxton 
health; but they are all coming men, for no ma- 
gistrates exist in that land, and every man builds 
as his own interests suggest. 

The Britannia fields, since we remember, an- 
swered many purposes of a park, within a quarter ~ 
of a mile from the little gardens whose demise we 
chronicle and regret. They could have provided 
all that was required for a park to four parishes. 
They might have done good to Hackney west, 
Hoxton everywhere, Islington east, and even 
Clerkenwell; but somebody discovered that they 
would be a profitable brick field, and cne-half of 
their former surface is already covered with streets 
of a few years’ old—old enough to have haunted 
houses and to have had foul murder in them. The 
remainder goes fast; day by day, these houses 
grow to be a mighty squadron; and the children 
who fly their kites in the unsightly sloughs of 








despond, find them narrowing perceptibly. Where 
will their children fly kites? Most assuredly not 
on Britannia fields, unless some potential persons 
take dealings with the rich London companies to 
whom they are said to belong. 

The outery for a park to Finsbury might have 
been stopped another quarter of a mile north of 
these fields, on the grounds occupied partly, a lit- 
tle time ago, by the Islington Cattle Market Com- 

y between Canonbury and De Beauvoir Towa, 
with Newington Green, and all its fine old associa- 
tions, crowning a grand south-lying bank to the 
north ; but in two years some six hundred houses 
have been run up on the park that might have been ; 
and it is lost for aye and ever. 

The population who come into London by the 
Kingsland and Hackney roads can still obtain space 
for a few public greens, if they bestir themselves 
now, at convenient distances, and between the 
termini of these great lines; but even the Lon- 
don fields get annually smaller; and anything to 
be done well should be done quickly. The Vic- 
toria Park extends its influences westward to these 
districts, and is a great advantage to their people, 
and to many more placed eastward towards Step- 
ney, aud inwards, in the direction of the city; but 
sometime ago we noticed a correspondence be- 
tween an old friend of ours and Sir Benjamin Hall, 
and wondering what the Rev. John Kennedy could 
have to do with the Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, we read the letters, whercin the former 
complained of orders that had been issued to pre- 
vent the entrance of working men’s children in 
little wicker carriages and perambulators into the 
great east park. ‘The commissioner was guilty of 
double refined cruelty, in permitting any order of 
this description. The park should be at least free 
to babies. Even if “roughs” exist in the east 
who may be troublesome, still they do not travel 
ix or with perambulators. Sir Benjamin Hall may 
be perfectly assured that working men with their 
infants in their arms, or in their little carriages, 
are peaceable subjects. They will not create a 
riot, or join one, with that charge upon their hands. 
But no “even if’ is neededin the matter. Vic- 
toria Park is decorous and quiet; and the Rev. 
John Kennedy adopted a worthy course, by not 
retaining an order for admission to his own 
children’s perambulator, unless such cards were 
sent to all househulders, or given to all who sought 
them; and in that case they would be useless. 
The practice greatly resembles the issue of a ticket 
of admission to a man into his own house. 

_ Aline drawn from Victoria Park to the river 
incloses a vast population, north of the latter and 
south of Bishopsgate-street, consisting chiefly of 
the labouring and working classes, and families 
dependent upon the sea. ‘Their houses are often 
over-crowded, and they are set together thicker 
than thorns in a hedge. They bear no flowers 
like the thorns. They have no May, excepting, as 
a kind of rule, the poor dwellings of the Spital- 
field’s weavers, who have a great delight in beasts, 
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and birds, and flowers. The week is one of endless 
toil to the marketing and shopkeeping population, 
who have not even Sunday—and as to Sabbath, 
that is unknown to them. The multitudes will 
not walk far in search of anything. They are glued 
by poverty and wretchedness to the soil, Even 
upon it, however, something might be done for them. 

Towards Brick-lane and Whitechapel, vacant 
ground of considerable extent exists in different 
localities, which at very little cost over its purchase 
could be converted into small gardens and shrub- 
beries, open to the neighbourhood ; while close 
upon the river the space around the Tower might 
be made available to the public, without danger to 
the crown jewels, or to the garrison. 

The current year is celebrated in metropolitan 
annuals by the inauguration of a new board for all 
London parishes. This combination of authority 
will be vain, unless some means can be devised by 
the associated wisdom to provide, not parks alone, 
but those numerous parklets which, in all large 
towns, could afford an open-air seat for the aged, 
and a playground for the young. 

London could have been admirably supplied with 
all these air cells, so necessary to its vitality, 
thirty years since. It can be indifferently supplied 
still, for the means remain in a reduced state, but 
very like the Sybil books—if they are not taken 
now they will not exist by-and-bye. 

Other towns are in a similar position in some 
respects. The spots that would answer this pur- 
pose now, as a general rule, will be more difficult to 
obtain ten or twenty years hence, and more expen- 
sive, if they be not sealed up beneath a load of 
houses and shops; and, although short hours and 
half-holidays were established generally, yet if 
wearied men are left with no out-of-door resort, ex- 
cept the corners of streets, aud the bars or the 
parlours of gin palaces, in their leisure time, the 
anticipated advantages from this movement will not 
be obtained without many drawbacks that might be 
prevented. 

The winter evening employments require dif- 
ferent agencies and treatment. They may be made 
equally agreeable and useful, and they are not neg- 
lected in the Scotch towns, although the supply of 
health and recreation after sunset is of recent 
origin, and needs extension in quantity, and im- 
provement of quality. 

Our summer has passed away. Nothing more 
can be provided for this season out of doors, but 
measures for next year are in time—only in time ; 
and every month that passes will leave them late, 
later, and soon impossible, for the next season. 

Lord Stanley is apparently the only young man 
with influence, will, and work in him, adequate to 
stir up municipalities, upon a topic that requires a 
very little money ; and if he would follow out hi 
efforts to obtain a half-holiday for 
warehousing, shopkeeping, and clerkly classes, by 
other efforts after the means to use it well, and be 
successful, he would act out the old motto of the 
craftsmen—“ Finis coronat opus.” 
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As many religious men entirely object to fictitious 
or imaginary narratives, they will deny the pro- 
priety of our title, and say that novels cannot be 
religious. They are mistaken; but it is almost 


unnecessary to tell them the character and nature | 
of their error, for they understand the meaning of | 


the phrase, and that serves our object. 

This section of the publishing trade has increased 
in recent years. The earlier works of the class 
were written to teach great truths, and their prac- 
tical results. The system has since been used for 


the discussion of theories, and the elucidation of | 


differences. We have Protestant, Puseyite, and 
Romanist novels, and as many of our readers know 
little of their existence, we may describe the cha- 
racter of a few recent volumes. 

The old allegories, which had a wide circulation, 
and one of them, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
a larger sale than any other uninspired book, cannot 
be regarded as novels; yet John Bunyan did not 
dream as he states, and the skeleton of the Pro- 
gress is entirely imaginative, while the doctrines 
taught in its beautiful and wonderful language are 
extremely evangelical. 

The tracts circulated by religious societies gene- 
rally consist of short novels. The circumstances 
and the individuals of these small narratives are 
imaginative. It is true that the writers may draw 
existing persons under fictitious names; but that 
fact makes no difference to the fictions. The plan 
may be very beneficial, although, if a superior 
style of writing were employed, we would consider 
good results more probable from the expenditure, 
which is large, and should not be thrown away 
upon indifferent literature. 

The plan of these brief works answers the 
arguments used by those who circulate them 
against religious novels. If imaginative writing 
be quite right upon a small scale, it cannot be 
wrong on a larger. The doctrine inculcated, or the 
incidents narrated, may be offensive; but the ap- 
plication of the principle must be correct. Men 
of all shades of opinions have adopted the principle, 
and therefore an idea of its utility must be pre- 
valent amongst all sects. 

We hear the unity of the Roman Church fre- 
quently quoted as an argument for its truth; 
although literal unity is not essential to that fellow- 
ship and friendship common to all disciples ; and 
those who entertain that view forget the existence 
of differences in some practices, even among the 
apostles. 

The first, second, and third volumes which we 
shall notice in succession, are Roman Catholic 
authors; and the unity supposed has no existence 
among them. The first is an English, the second 
a French, and the third probably an Irish produc- 
tion. The English and Irish volumes exhibit 


union of purpose and sentiment; but the French | 
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The English and the Irish 
writers wish to teach nearly the same observances 
and principles, in which the French has obviously 
no faith, and no sympathy. The translation of the 
French volume is published by a leading house jp 
evangelical works in London; who would also 


is entirely different. 


perhaps place that singular work sent by Napoleon 
III., to Alexander II., Thomas a Kempis’ De Jmitg. 
tione Christi, in their catalogue as, if we recollect 
rightly, the late Dr. Chalmers wrete an introduc. 
tion to its study ; and the French author approaches 
more closely to unity with the evangelical party 
of England, than with the author of the following 


work— . 


THE BELEAGUERED HEARTH.* 


Tuts is a Roman Catholic advocacy by fiction, 
The author belongs to a very high section of the 
Italian Church, and he lays the scene of his tale 
chiefly in Italy, and partly in England. The prin- 
cipal figures are English, with the exception of a 
bandit. We cannot take space to describe the 
plot, or even to do more than glance at the 
doctrine. For the former, it is deep as anything 
—even a well; for the latter, although it is at the 
bottom and plays on the surface, yet it can scarcely 
be called truth. It is a strange mixture of truth 
with error; and they do not mix well. Writers of 
this class scarcely know how to reconcile patriotism 
with religion, and the former goes to the wall. 
They are necessarily still more distressed to get it 
to the wall than to make their selection. They 
cannot escape the truth that England seems to be 
a richer land than Italy; but they now advocate 
poverty as a good thing. Like all other tribula- 
tions—the death of friends, or sickness of body, or 
the loss of a good name, the ingratitude of those 
whom you have obliged, or the oppression of a 
Bourbon—poverty may be instrumental of good; 
yet it is not to be desired or sought after. Christians 
should suffer patiently whatever befalls them, yet 
they must keep off the rails, and not allow them- 
selves to be run down by a railway train, as a 
blessing. Even so with poverty. Christians are 
bound to keep out of its way. They should run to 
avoid it. They should work to conquer it. “ Be 
not slothful in business but fervent in spirit.” That 
is a commandment which contains the spirit of our 
religion, as applied to our daily labour. We find it 
forgotten in Roman Catholic countries more fre- 
quently than in others, and, therefore, we say that 
upon this point the inhabitants are less enlightened 
than those of Protestant lands, while the difference 
is more marked beccuse the followers of the 
Pontiff possess the fat of the earth. 

The following extract from this work, perhaps, 
will show with sufficient clearness the nature of 
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the argument, from the state of manners and morals 
in the countries chiefly swayed by the two systems. 
A Protestant and a Roman Catholic were dis- 
coursing in Italy upon the subject of their different 
creeds. The former proposes the manners of 
society as a test of the value of the two classes of 


opinion :— 


“[ can honestly assure you” was the rejoinder, “ that 
nothing I have yet seen in this land of light has served to 
shake my conviction, that it is the glare of an illumination 
made with hands, rather than the light of Heaven, that en- 
compasses me. It is the boast of Christianity that it proves 
the holiness of its origin by its effects on the manners of 
those professing it ; indeed, at its commencement, it was ma- 
nifested by no other means.” 

“Because all other means were denied it. But I partly 

with you, and now invite an investigation of the man- 
ners of the Catholics of this country, in the conviction that, 
bearing in mind what the manners of Protestants generally 
are, you will speedily be convinced that the marks of a di- 
vine origin preponderate wonderfully in our favour.” 

“Beginning,” said Sir Francis, smiling, “ with a recogni- 
tion of the piety of the banditti, which, I will admit, is very 
extraordinary.” 

“You have, indeed, hit at once upon the very fact that I 
shall place at the head of those proving the superior power 
of the Catholie religion.. ‘I came,’ said our Lord, ‘to call 
sinners, no’ the just, &c.; now in England it is the just 
alone who exhibit any signs of an inward attachment to the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ. A religion which is so partial in 
its attractions, which is palatable to the decently-living man, 
but nothing to drunkards, harlots, and thieves, is altogether 
dissimilar to that which first presented itself to men in the 
person of Christ. Though I should be very careful how I 
uttered such a speech in their hearing, I have little doubt 
that the majority of the men now engaged as bandits in this 
country will die penitent. They are mostly of the nature of 
the prodigal, in whom we are not told that the love of his 
father was entirely extinguished, when he was feeding on the 
husks of swine in a foreign country. Let, therefore, the 
piety exhibited by these evildoers rather excite in you adini- 
ration of the long-suffering of [lim whom they still cannot 
help liking —I must not, I suppose, say /oving—in the midst 
of their wickedness, than contempt of the church which per- 
fectly understands the policy, if such an expression may be 
here made use of, of our Lord in permitting for awhile the 
continuance of worship without obedience.” 

“But what is this,” replied Sir Francis, “ ‘ but faith with- 
out works?’ I understand now, how it is that the Irish, 
with all their pretended reverence for holy things, are still 
withal, so drunken, and, in every respect, good for nothing.” 


We don’t charge the Irish in the manner of 
their advocate, through the mouth of the imaginary 
Sir Francis, with being drunken and good for 
nothing, but we charge the advocate himself with a 
very poor respect for the souls of “drunkards, 
harlots, and thieves,” when he tells us that it may 
all be well with them in the end, for they may die 
penitent. So they may. So died one thief on the 
cross. So did Manasseh end his days; but as we 
believe more clearly in the Christian doctrine, even 
so shall we find that every day and night spent in 
crime renders repentance more improbable. It is 
this extreme facility of repentauce that we take to 
be the great error in the system of Rome, so far as 
it affects the manners and morals of society. It 
has been evinced in Protestant systems, but it is 
rebuked in the Bible—* Go thy way for this time, 
when I have a convenient season I will send for 
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thee.” Felix often sent for Paul, but we never 
hear that he trembled again under the apostle’s 
discourse. Tie folly of, as it were, taking God in 
man’s own hand, and supposing that we may do as 
we please until we are drawing near to death, and 
then repent, appears to us to be extreme. Even if 
we were quite sure that it could be done, if we had 
leisure and reason to do our part, is it so sure that 
these things will be conceded and continued to the 
sinner. One thief died penitent, but another 
perished sinning beside the cross. The dis- 
tinction drawn between the words “liking’’ and 
“loving,” in the preceding passage, has no existence 
in reality. “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments,” is written, but not “If ye love me, break 
purposely and wilfully all my commandments during 
your life, and die penitent.” | 

The Roman colloquist subsequently got into 
conversation with a Protestant lady, and into 
trouble from her eyes; but his confessor described 
this as nothing less than a temptation of the Evil 
One, and urged his friend to escape it by becoming 
a monk. In doing so, he cited the case of Mary 
Magdalene, hinting, as is commonly received by 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, that she was at 
one time a harlot. The supposition has no founda- 
tion in Scripture, notwithstanding that we have 
Magdalene asylums, and the name is habitually 
recognised. The opinion, so far as we know, has 
no good foundation. 


“With you it will ever be thus,” said the latter one day, 
as they conversed together. “If you do not continue to di- 
rect all the powers of your soul in a contemplative spirit 
towards the Master, in whose sole service some souls alone 
can live without forming Jiasons of a base and grovelling 
nature, like those which so frightfully enslaved the spirit of 
the glorious St. Mary Magdalene, before the Master presented 
himself to her, just in the same way that he has so often to 
you, you will become the sport of the devil, whenever he 
can bring to bear upon your susceptibilities an instrument of 
sufficient power to effect the object in view. 


The errors respecting the Mary Magdalene re- 
sembles that of L’ Universe, the Paris organ of 
the ultra-Montane party, which some time ago, in 
a paragraph that went the round of the British 
press, advocated beggary as rather a good course 
of life, in certain circumstances, on the plea that 
one friend of Jesus, Lazarus of Bethany, was a 
beggar. The writer must be a very careless reader 
of his New Testament ; and confounds Lazarus of 
Bethany with that Lazarus who lay at the gate of 
Dives, who ate the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man’s table—whose sores were licked by Dives’ 
dogs, but whose soul was conveyed to heaven by 
God’s angels. Correctly enough we may consider 
Lazarus the beggar as a friend of Jesus, like many 
others of the poor of this world, but he was not 
Lazarus of Bethany, who was obviously a man in 
good circumstances, whose family had many friends 
in Jerusalem, and they came to console them for 
his death—who was invited to the table of the 
rich Pharisee—whose sister could expend what 
even now would be deemed a large sum of money 
on the alabaster box and its precious contents— 
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who could afford to give feasts in his own house, 
and that house was large enough to lodge Jesus 
and his 

Thus, in the like manner, a careless criticism 
upon the in of our Protestant bibles, has 
identified Mary of Bethany with another woman 
who was a notorious sinner, in spite of chronology 
and geography, and all the distinctions of space 
and time ; for the two anecdotes are widely apart 
in both particulars, and never should have been 
thus confounded and mixed together. 

It is worth while to quote this writer’s apology 
for the Italian banditti ; 

The banditti of Italy, according to the testimony of their 
countrymen, are, in general, nothing but a repetition, in 
another age and clime, of Robin Hood and his men. It 
would be quite unfair, therefore, to class them, as a body, 
with the present race of thieves in England. Every now 
and then, however, an individual becomes widely influential 
among these lawless hordes, in whom the villainy of the cut- 
throat appears united with the daring rapacity of the bri- 
gand. A being of this kind infested the country in the 
northern neighbourhood of the Villa Algorouki, contempora- 
neously with the residence there of the Cowleys. 

Even if we admit the truth of this statement, 
is it not very extraordinary that in a country fa- 
voured so long with the pure light of the church, 
the very seat and site of that church, whose nobles, 
and princes, and great men, are all attached to the 
church, and where the ministers of her commu- 
nion are, some of them princes, and one of them 
a king, it should still be requisite to correct the 
tyranny of the great by the strong arm of the out- 
law ; and to have copies of Robin Hood in every 
second parish? Our author has a fancy for con- 
trasts which is not accurate. He says— 

As among Christians, there are some who seem to converse 
more with God, and less with men than others, so among the 
systematic workers of iniquity do there appear to be some 
who enjoy a closer and more sensible intercourse with the 
devil than others. A mystery hangs around them, for 
among men they have no confidants; interiorly, therefore, 
who is it they hold converse with? We speak not here of 
sorcerers and witches, but simply of persons remarkable, like 
Julian the Apostate, and Greenacre, for pride and ferocity. 

We know not that Greenacre, the only man 
whose execution we ever witnessed, was peculiar 
for his pride ; and really we can see no particular 
connexion between him and Julian the Apostate, 
except that both were bad men; but Julian was a 
grand, old, rugged pillar of heathenism and the Pa- 
gan rites, one of the men who are catalogued with 
Mahomet or Mehemet Ali, and Napoleon or Ni- 
cholas I.; while this Greenacre was a vulgar 
seducer, thief, and murderer in reality, even if not 
by intention, conjoined with a cool dealing with a 
dead body that even seemed worse than his origi- 
nal crime, but only seemed so. 

The sentence last quoted refers to a very supe- 
rior Italian bandit ; and a man of peculiar atrocity, 
who occupies a large portion of this history, 
figuring now as a Count, next as a Prince, but 
always being a bandit chief, even when he won the 
esteem of a king, and had nearly married the 


daughter of an English baronet. 








This bandit’s story occupies a portion 
these pages. It is dark as maidnighs vibes 
star—the very thing one would expect. The crimes 
imputed to him are, probably, not worse than those 
which have frequently occurred. We have no ip. 
tention of examining the putridities of this man’s 


story. We proceed rather to page 105, in search 
of a little doctrine. Lady Butweli, the mother of 
the baronet’s daughter who is in danger of being 
married to a bandit, has been left in an Oratory at 
a friend's, along with a figure of the Virgin Mary, 
The statuette was executed, probably, with great 
skill, and the lady’s circumstances at the moment 
were in character very exciting. Her imagination 
would, of course, be more easily moved under ex. 
citement than in a more settled mood of thought— 
but we forget that the book is a fiction. 


Brioging to her memory in a lively way, the fact of the 
existence of such a person as the mother of God, the econ- 
tinued existence—either in heaven or in hell—she could not 
suppose that she, whom all generations were to call Blessed, 
was buried with Dives in hell, and therefore it was 


| the blessed spirits that her meditations were compelled to 


place her. 

The image seemed to speak thus to Lady Butwell. “If I 
was once his mother, I must be his mother still, and if Lam 
his mother, I must be your mother also, and you ought te 
honour me as such—‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land ;’ but ¢had you never 
do, in thought, word, or deed; you never think of me, in- 
voke me, or do anything in my honour. Heaven is—deing a 
member of the Holy Family ; and they who despise the means 
of entering into this connexion, are the proud, the hard- 
hearted, the self-sufficient, though they may not believe this 
of themselves, or seem so to others, and these are the repro- 
bate, the brethren of Saul, who was so mighty ia his resist- 
ance of the many solicitations of Divine grace.” 

Although this was but an imaginary speech, that is, one 
that the lady herself put into the mouth of the image, yet 
its identity with what appeared to her, at the same time, érwe 
in the abstract, was so obvious, that she found herself almost 
powerless to withold the act it solicited. With what ease 
she assented, and yet to what a sublime altitude was she 
raised in the world of intelligence and faith by that small 
act of candour. As she felt her natural affectious flowing 
spontaneously towards the mother of God, and saw, at the 
same time, how, by that union, she was raised to a new po- 
sition with reference to her divine Son, even to a participa- 
tion in the sense of her blessed maternity, she said to her- 
self, “Yes, this is Heaven, and no other place, and here 
would I remain for ever.” 


This argument proceeds upon the common sup- 
position among Roman Catholics that Protestants 
do not revere the memory of the Virgin Mary, and 
do not call her “ blessed.”” This mistake has not 
wanted support in the acrimonious, and we would 
add careless, expressions of some disputants. But 
as an unquestionable fact, all Protestants, who 
think at all, think of this blessed personage as the 
most honoured among women. They place her 
where the angel declared that she should ever be 
placed ; yet they do not hold with the church of this 
“ Beleaguered Hearth” that worship can be accept 
ably addressed to her, or to any other than to God. 
Lady Butwell must have been badly educated as 4 
Protestant lady if she had not been accustomed to 
speak and to think of the Virgin Mary, as among all 








who have ever lived and died on earth, and now live 
# redeemed” in heaven, the most honoured and 
honourable. They do not believe, as many Roman 
Catholics do not believe, the recently confirmed 
doctrine of “the Immaculate Conception,” and, of 
course, they believe that she tasted of death, as all 
females have hitherto died ; but yet that should not 

them to the supposition of thinking, 
possibly, that she may be with Dives in hell, since 
we are told that the hell spoken of in his case is 
not the state of the dead but the state of punish- 
ment. It is terrible to find men professedly in 
search of truth thus indulge the vice of mutual 
misrepresentation. We turn to morals from 


thedlogy :— 


Considering to what an incredible extent men are the 
creatures of prejudice, it appears to us that the less the 
members of one class know and see of any other—excepting 
in obedience to the voice of charity, which acquaints us only 
with the miseries and sorrows of our fellow-creatures-— the 
less likely they are to be led from that path which has been 
prepared for them by Heaven to walk in during the pro- 
bationary period of their existence. By their inferiors, the 
observers of this rule are often thought proud, but their 
coldness and formality have usually no more of pride in 
them than the same appearances in a priest, who, to obviate 
a dangerous familiarity on the part of his penitents, receives, 

“as his just due, all those marks of respect which are yielded 
with reluctance by those only to whom the world has talked 
a little too acceptably. 


We almost necessarily think the very reverse of 
that. We believe that all classes mingle together 
much less than they should do, if they were desi- 
rous of mutual improvement. The upper classes 
know far too little of the lower, and the latter are 
probably too uncharitable in their thoughts of the 
former. It is the practice of the idea which we 
have quoted, that makes a very revolting descrip- 
tion of Socialism on the continent. 

One family who are heroes and heroines in this 
novel, fall into great trouble; and we notice that 
the doctrine of Satanic possession is now taught 
in this class of works. The writers distinguish 
between it and insanity. They wish, apparently to 
establish the belief that many insane persons, can 
be cured better by the exorcism of the priest, 
than by the treatment of the doctor. We believe, 
also, that this may become a dangerous opinion, 
although it is apparently held firmly by more than 
one of the writers who have undertaken to en- 
lighten the world upon the creed of the ancient 
church by narrative. The idea of Satanic possession 
is prevalent among the lowest classes of pagans— 
the lowest, intellectually. Doubtless the calamity 
has occurred ; and for a special reason, at a special 
time. The reason at this time may not exist. To 
Irish servants however, the idea seems familiar :— 


“You mark my words,” said Philip, oracularly, “ they’ll 
put her in a madhouse sooner than they'll believe she’s 
possessed, They must do one or the other, and they’re sure 
that; gentlefolks are always that way. They can’t a 
to think that any belonging to them can ever come to 
possessed ; that’s why you so seldom hear of any of them 
§ possessed, though I suppose there’s no difference 

them and poor folks in the devil’s eyes—unless it is 


a 


if 
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that their money makes them harder to get hold of, and more 
troublesome customers.” 

Philip’s prognostication turned out to be perfectly correct. 
Before the expiration of the current year Captain Cowley 
became fally convinced that his wife was mad; in other 
words, that she had lost the ability to submit to the dictates 
of reason, and that, therefore, force must be applied to her 
as a substitute for that keeper without which man becomes 
a consuming element which we mast imprison, like fire, bat 
preserve with the care of a Sanctuary lamp, because its life 
is still under the protection of a commandment. He chose, 
however, to keep her beneath his own roof, and hired per- 
sons to attend on and control her. 


The lady was removed to an English Asylum 
for the insane; where she remained without any 
improvement in her condition, until the wicked 
bandit, count and prince, whom we have noticed 
slightly, was killed by the horse of the gentleman 
whose death he compassed by fraud, after he had 
twice endeavoured to marry his daughter by 
treachery. At that moment—that is to say, when 
the horse, Peter the cruel, murdered by biting and 
striking the Prince Algorouki, we are informed 
that the evil spirit left Mrs. Cowley—the afflicted 
woman in the English asylum for insane per- 
sons. Mrs. Cowley’s madness was first evinced 
upon the desire of her elder son to take the vows 
of a Franciscan friar béing expressed—and we 
could understand how she was thus punished, but 
not why the Satanic possession was connected 
with the life and death of Prince Algorouki. 

The following character of an English peer is 
fairly drawn, so far as one very low class of peers 
is concerned— 


It was the misfortune of Sir Francis to know as little of 
everybody’s true disposition as he did of his own; and now, 
the instant he came iato the presence of t his old friend, every 
faculty within him seemed to fall asleep’ excepting that of 
hearing. Lord Slothorpe was an epicurean, of English tastes. 
He had so little religion about him that he could not tell you 
whether he believed or not. In other words, it might be 
said he was too proud to take the trouble to think whether 
he had or had not a Creator, and too indolent to do anything 
but dive. He was chuck full of the spirit of the world, and a 
heavy weight. His credit everywhere was not inferior to 
that of a king. He was extremely rich; and, though a 
bachelor, as visitable in his own house as if he were married 
to a duchess. Everybody could call on him and frequent his 
parties, though a greater debauchee did not exist, and the 
most religious of the ladies, who would go to his parties 
because others went, knew this perfectly well. This was, in 
some measure, the result of the character of the man. He 
was more sensual than amatory, and was consequently always 
found by real ladies “ free from vice.” He was not a marry- 
ing man, like Heary VIII., who was too much of a Pharisee 
to take liberties with the commandments, without, at the 
same time, pretending to respect them; whereas Lord 
Slothorpe, a Gentile every inch of him, had been so well 
content from his cradle with the doctrine of the devil, that 
he had never yet felt the slightest inclination to study that of 
his Creator ; and as to that of his Redeemer, this venerable 
name alone was enough to keep his thoughts an immeasur- 
able distance from the topic. Yet he was a most tolerant 
man, and good-natured, and apparently benevolent. It was 
his nature to be so, and no man gave his own natare more 
liberty than he. 


A vast number of men, with sentiments 


similar to those of Lord Slothorpe, are to be 


found in this world—in all countries, Protestant and 
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Roman Catholic. They should not be charged to 
any system, for they belong to none, although they 
are often adopted by several, when any reason rises 
for counting heads. 

The daughter of Sir Francis Butwell — the 
young lady who was to have been married to the 
bandit—ends in the Church. So also ends her 
mother, the widowed Lady Butwell; and we copy 
a part of the younger convert’s confession to an 
old correspondent. It contains a doctrine :— 


He is not the light. I know that perfectly well. It is 
the error of Protestants to grasp the Bible, and say, If we 
have the light itself, what need we of guides ?9—confounding 
the writing of those who were not themselves the light, but 
only sent, like St. John, to give testimony, which they did by 
writing as well as preaching, with Christ himself—a most 
pernicious error, the evil fruits of which are seen in their in- 
tellectual pride, and the self-sufficiency which throws them 
with such force upon the letter that killeth, that the voice 
which teaches obedience, i.¢., the constant daily display of 
docility and tractability—a very different thing from the 
activity proceeding from a man’s own notions—speaks to 
them now only to be laughed at. Therefore, he, it is true, 
is not the light ; but, by acting to me as a guide, he gives 
testimony of the light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into this world, but not distinguishably from other 
lights without this exterior testimony. 

The “ He” written of by the young lady is an 
Italian priest. We said that the passage contained 
a doctrine. It contains two errors; for first it 
places the priests of the present day—uninspired 
men—upon an equality with the Apostles and 
Evangelists, as guides ; and, second, it infers that 
the canon of Scripture in no way differs from the 
works of very many good men, who were liable to 
error; or, in other words, it ignores the belief in 
the inspiration of Scripture. If the Biblical writers 
were inspired, then their productions are not the 
opinions of John or of Paul merely; and if they 
were not, the world will fall into a crowd of tradi- 
tion so misty and dark that it can only escape into 
gross superstition. The quotation shows two very 
marked causes for the differences between Pro- 
testants and their opponents—the latter believing 
more of one thing and less of another than the 
former. It is, in other words, the depression of 
Scripture and the exaltation of tradition. 

This author sketches some scenes powerfully. 
He presents us with wild imaginings, the difficulties 
conceived by him for his characters, are very odd 
and out of the way difficulties indeed ; and he un- 
ravels them by means that are equally odd; but 
he is not an able disputant, although he is evidently 
fond of the art, and he imagines that, step by step, 
he is incontrovertibly establishing the propriety 
and solidity of his own opinions. 





JEANNE DE VAUDREUIL: OR, RECO! 'CILIATION.* 


Tuts is the translation of a French work. It 
seemed a dull book, and was in our possession for 
some time before we attempted to wrk through 
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its pages. .We do not need to describe the narrow 
plot whereon are hung the sentiments of its author 
—apparently a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, byt a person of a-more practical than cop. 
troversial spirit. The circumstances are simple, 
and we believe that they are common. A French 
marquis married a young orphan, who had been 
educated by her father, whom she loved much and 
mourned long. Both parties were rich, and their 
union promised happiness. The marquis was clever, 
and he respected the religion of his country, and 
attended his parish church. The marchioness was 
more religious upon principle. They both were 
surrounded by infidels, for they are common in our 
neighbouring land. Their confessor believed that 
the marquis might be employed successfully to 
defend the church. This idea gratified hin—for jg 
guarding the altar he would also support the 
throne—and he was a Legitimist. Politics are, 
unfortunately, a fluctuating basis for faith; and, 
while concocting a defence of the faith, which he 
did not understand, the marquis was brought into 
contact with arguments which he could not answer, . 
He was, perhaps, too honest to regret the conclu- 
sion, and too proud to beg help, and so he became 
an infidel. This change estranged him from his 
wife, and the marchioness was colder in return. 
Arguments were converted into reviling, and be 
left his home in search of human perfection, and 
passed three years of his life without finding it. 
He returned to his castle in the Pyrenees a sadder 
but not a wiser man. Even the death of their only 
child did not reconcile the marquis and the mar- 
chioness. The sickness of the latter, however, 
softened the former, and her practice recommend- 
ing her creed, he readopted her faith, and then 
they were happy—they were reconciled, until 
death. This is the story. It is one of very 
common materials. The narrative almost opens 
with the death of the lady’s father. Its result on 
her character is thus described — 


From her infancy she had respected religion, because her 
father had respected it ; she had practised it, because her fa- 
ther practised it; but there was nothing personal in her 
devotion, and always between herself and God there arose 3 
great idol. ‘Ihe idol was broken, but the remembrance of it 
still filled her heart; her eyes, fixed on the ruins of past 
happiness, she sought no help from God. 

At last, when in the very depths of suffering and anguish, 
Jeanne raised her eyes to heaven. With all the ardour of 
her soul, she entered into the sacrifice; and touched to the 
heart by the amazing love of God, she discovered that her 
sorrows were destined to raise her life to a higher level, to 
purify her affections, and to draw her towards higher regions. 
Without much discernment, she applied herself to the most 
minute obsefvances which fervent, but unenlightened piety, 
could suggest. Bat who would not forgive the young or- 
phan her error, since, notwithstanding that error, communion 
of the soul with God was no longer unknown to her? 


The great idol was, so far as we understand the 
narrative, esteem and love for her father, 
into error; but that is not a very common idolatry, 
nor one against which the young ladies and gentle- 
men of our country need special warning. 

The religion of the young marquis is next des- 











cribed, and being very common, it is really very | 
jnteresting—in one very important sense much | 
more interesting than a phenomenon. 


Monsieur de Vaudreuil practised religion readily and 
willingly in its easy forms; but his enthusiasm was not 
warm, nor his conscience difficult to satisfy. He admired 
and encouraged the piety of his wife. He went with plea- 
sure to hear cloquent preachers, and rejoiced that his party 

such good auxiliaries. What struck him most at 
mass, was the great number of auditors. Religion with him 
was nothing, individual or personal, but a useful institution, 
a system convenient for the mind. He was glad to show 
his devotion to it, because it was generally attacked; and 
his generosity found pleasure in exerting itself in the cause 
of the weak. 


This very common personage had an uncommon 
confessor, an enthuisiast, who was quite unable to 
read the character of his people—certainly he did 
not fathom the acquirements of the marquis; yet 
they must have been pleasant and’ shallow. He, 
indeed, perceived the latter quality, but he thought 
practice would deepen the channel. 


The Abbé Mervil was a man in whom gentleness and 
sternness was combined, Ascetic in his conduct, inflexible 
in his principles, of an ardent disposition, he was fitted to 
exercise influence over high-minded men, so diflicult were 
the sacrifices, so painful the abnegation he required. He 
spoke with unction of the joys of a life wholly consecrated 
to God; and when from the pulpit he described, with en. 
thusiasm strengthened by experience, the ineffable pleasure 
which follows upon the entire sacrifice of self, a thrill of 
fear and delight ran through the congregation. Mis pale 
and emaciated countenance, and his solemn voice, added to 
the effect of his words. 


The result of some years’ inquiry by the mar- 
quis may be given in his own words. ‘They led to 
the estrangement which necessarily preceded the 
reconciliation : — 


“Jeanne” he murmured, I can only tell you the plain 
truth. I believe no longer. All the doctrines which I once 
received on the authority of the Church, I discard with my 
belief in her authority. I confess to you that I rejoice to 
be free from this slavery, and if remnants of love for old as- 
sociations, if the fear of the unknown future which opens 
before me, cause me sometimes to feel sad, my mind, at least, 
is proud and free. It hopes to conquer, it wi/d conquer 
sooner or later. 


Very probably the marchioness, too implicitly 
under the direction of her confessor, declined to 
take the right course, in the following case; for 
truth is not promoted by refusing to hear its as- 
sailants. It may become only a habit by insisting 
against its examination :— 

One evening, the first they had spent at home for a very 
long time, M. de Vaudreuil drew from his pocket a 
pamphlet, which had just appeared ; and proposed reading it 
aloud to his wife. She glanced at the title, blushed, and 
said in a tone of hesitation 


“Tt is by an author whose works the Abbé Mervil has 
desired me not to read.” 

_ “Well!” interrupted her husband, closing the book, and 
rising with a look of displeasure, “ We can no longer con- 
verse, we can no longer read ; an agreeable home, certainly ! 
but I am ready to do whatever you like.” 


_ This was one incident in the midst of general 
jarring of feeling and of practice, which at Jast in- 
oa the marquis to explore for truths in distant 
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We pass over a dreary and long period, during 
which the marquis has been absent, and has re- 
turned not much wiser than when he left home in 
search of wisdom ; and we copy the narrative of the 
child’s death: — 

“Sing with me ‘ Glory to God in the Highest !’ What! 
Angels are joining in our songs. Oh! I know their voices. 
Sing yourselves, and then you will hear them.” 

The child sank back on his pillow exhausted, and a more 
peacefal sleep seemed to refresh him. The marchioness re- 
mained on her knees beside the bed, not venturing to take 
her eyes off her son’s face. She listened to his breathing, 
and dared not move for fear of disturbing this momentary 
repose. Standing beside her was her husband. His features 
wore a look of agony, but no tear was in his eye, no word 
escaped from his lips. Roger opened his eyes again, saw his 
father, and smiled. M.de Vaudreuil bent over to embrace 
him. The little boy looked tenderly at him— 

“May the good God console you papa!” he said in a 
scarcely audible tone. 

He feebly pressed his mother’s hand, “ Good bye, I am 
going! You are willing, are you not P” 

“ Yes, my darling, rise to the skies; thy Saviour is wait- 
ing for thee ; I will not keep thee longer.” 

Roger looked up gratefully ; he raised his beautiful eyes 
with an expression of peace and love, and murmured some 
indistinct words. One moment more, and earth did not pos- 
sess him. Madame de Vaudreuil embraced once more the 
lifeless form, and fell fainting into our arms.” 


We cannot say that this language, although it 
wears a certain air of beauty, is exactly natural in 
the circumstances ; and, not having the original 
work, we cannot tell how far the author or trans- 
lator may be responsible for some of the expressions. 
A dying child would not say to its mother, “ Good 
bye, I am going,” if it believes that the journey is 
far, and that it will return no more. An intelligent 
mother would not use the language employed in 
reply; but the French have a way of acting 
which we sometimes call theatrical, yet it may be 
quite natural to them, and so we are unable to 
apply our feelings and habits to their acts. 

This sorrow did not change the character of the 
marquis. It found him an infidel, and he was one 
when it was long past. The lapse of a considerable 
period had not torn him from his idol. He wor- 
shipped—but whom? only self. He had that pride 
of intellect and reason which is irrational and 
unintelligible, and the picture of his mind at a 
future time, considerably remote, is a very natural 
sketch. The world contains many minds of a 
similar stamp. They rest upon themselves, and 
that is a fluctuating basis. They are exposed, 
necessarily, to many difficulties, from which they 
would be secure in the sure anchorage. The 
marquis was a disappointed man. The hope of his 
heart was dead. The light of his house was 
extinguished, and all the world was dark. 

Ilis long habit of dwelling upon himself had shewn him 
that there was no perfect and fundamental order in his mind, 
nor in his conduct. On the contrary, in his path through 
life, what vain flights, what sudden haltings, and what 
cipitate backward steps had been his! He was deeply 
grieved, as now, for the first time, he sounded 
the abyss. What! this poor self, once so flattered, so ca- 
ressed, who was to be raised above others, to whom altars 
were to be built, and for whom the most exquisite incense 
was a thing too vile—this self so tenderly loved, for whom 
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much was sacrificed, is now found to be fall of corruption, 
worthy only to be dragged in the dust, insalted and abused 
without mercy! ie gly 

And yet, if we do not come to this, if we persist in be- 
lieving in human perfection, if our ideal is lost in the real, 
the bitterest tears are not bitter enough for our misfortune? 


The marquis changed in process of time, and 
all the steps are distinctly marked in this book. 
A friend came to visit him, at the close of the 
year. They wandered down to the parish church. 
The service of the mass progressed. They joined 
in the ceremony. When they came out, and as 
they retnrned, it appeared that this friend had 
been a convert of the marquis, in the day’s when 
he considered infidelity the summum bonum, as if 
happiness could be derived from nothing, and 
peace he produced by a negation. The first 
change had been accomplished easily. The second 
was more difficult. Probably this meeting was 
more sorrowful than the nobleman’s parting from 
his son. The weight of other souls will always 
hang heavily upon one’s own. It seems so hard 
to put another person into a great danger, without 
the power of taking him out again. 


M. de Vaudreuil and Maurice advanced silently, and stood 
listening to the music. Maurice was much affected. I 
know not what reminiscenses of youth rushed to his mind. 
His eyes rested with tenderness on a picture representing 
the Virgin and Child. He was overcome by the poetry of 
the scene, and the music. An old woman offered him her 
book. He took it, fell on his knees, and remained for some 
time absorbed in his emotion. The service drew to a close, 
the congregation retired one by one, and the church was 
left desolate, 

“ Maarice,” said the Marquis softly, “ we are here alone; 
will you not come away ?” 

They went out slowly, and walked a long way without 
speaking; very different feelings occupied the two friends. 
At the summit of the hill, Maurice turned to look once 
more at the tower of the rustic church. 

“ Excuse my weakness,” he said, “ some lingering affection 
makes me still sensible to the beauty of the ceremonies of 
religion. I have separated from it with regret, overcome by 
the strength of your arguments, your raillery, and your 
powerful reasons, which conquered the natural bent of my 
heart.” 

“ Alas”! said M. Vaudreuil, “ you possessed a refuge, 
and I have robbed you of it! Your heart belonged to that 
Christ I admire, and I forced you to deny Him! You 
looked to Him for that pardon which every man needs, and 
the restoration we all sigh for; and I snatched away your 
hope, and led you to a region where the north wind blows 
incessantly.” 

It is not necessary to pursue the story through 
all its ramifications. The marquis was changed. 
He was reconciled. The latter years of his life 
with the marchioness were happy, but they were few, 
for she died soon. The years beyond that event, 
dreary as they must have been, were also happy. 
Some of his opinions even in, his advanced state, 
were unjust. “I bear no grudge against scepti- 
cism,” he said, “I think it has a legitimate part 
to play in the world.” Difficult to see the legiti- 
macy of any evil, or of that which leads to evil 
results, 

“ France,” he said, “ needs inspiration—and what can we 
do without it P” ‘ 
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“ Repose,” said M. de Baugeney, who was comfortably 
installed near the fire. 

“The dead repose,” said the marquis. 

“ We must imitate them.” 


The dead repose. Doubtless “ there is a rest,” 
Also for another class it is written, “ There is no 
peace.” For all, our idea of repose, or of rest, is 
not the truth. 

Many passages occur which we should scarcely 
expect in a volume written in the bosom of the 
Gallican church ; although when one remembers 
the men who have lived and written in her pale, it 
seems good that they should have successors. De. 
sires for union, for reform, for the clearance of rub. 
bish from the borders of religion, are not, however, 
commonly found in this class of books at present, 

The following passage establishes the author's 
claim to be considered excessively French. We 
cannot say that the claim is good, yet it has been 
remarked that the French make bad colonists, and 
are always seized with home-sickness. The volume 
had a cold dull look at first. We found it inter. 
esting ere the close, and it will please many- 
readers. 


It must be confessed that France is loved as no other land 
is loved. Certainly, there are countries whose children are 
inspired either with that deep, calm admiration which springs 
from the contemplation of a long course of virtue, or with 
the compassion awakened by noble misfortune. But La 
France! who can tell the presiige that belongs to het? To 
heroism is added grace, which coufers harmony on all the 
other qualities. She can conquer if she chooses ; but now 
she strives to please. With impulses the most impetuous, 
and with the most rapid, triumphant strides in the march of 
progress, she has yet sudden weakness, precipitate retreats, 
a feeling of terror awakened at her own audacity, which 
makes her fly from the difficulties she sought. She has falls, 
and great ones. 

The genius of France is expansive, and its impress is felt 
all around, even in the smallest details of individual life. 
There is in the very air of France something in sympathy 
with all human kind, something which gives freedom to all 
the powers of the mind; nothing impedes their growth; no 
sound fails to awaken its echo. It might be said that France 
undertakes to unite all the faculties, and to give them a com- 
mon centre for a common action. And while, in other 
countries, some special quality is developed so largely as to 
prevent others from appearing, France seems particularly de- 
sirous of reserving to each the place belonging to it. With 
that exquisite tact which distinguishes her clear perception 
of proportion and measure, she arrests betimes any exclusive 
course, and is ready to give place to the minds of every 
stamp. 

Such is France ?—only more beautiful, more great than I 
can tell. But what must we think, when, endowed with all 
these splendid gifts, which have made her the centre of in- 
spiration for the world, she voluntarily descends from the 
high position she occupied, and yields to mean calculations, 
and to labours devoid of all greatness ? Is her mission at 
the end; and after ages of glory—after taking the lead 
among nations, is she destined, for want of the life which 
conviction only can give, to perish in the undeceiving of 
herself, and the denial of truth? 

This question had assailed M. de Vaudreuil since his ar- 
rival at Paris. Everything repeated it to him—the world 
in which he again lived—the institutions he i 
literature in its sad decline. He had feved too much the life 
of the times, ever to lose his interest in them. Indeed, they 
beeame more and more interesting to him. His own desires 
being satisfied, he entered more heartily into the evils of the 
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ir ible remedy. Instead of being absorbed 

Ad egitcons, he laid himself out for the good of his 

ion, often overcome by the sad spectacle of scepticism 

ysing France, often also encouraged by hope for the fu- 
ture, and by projects to be realised. 


AILEY MOORE.* 


Tuts is a partly ecclesiastical and partly a_poli- 
tical work, on the old social state of Ireland before 
the famine, and during that calamity. It is 
clearly written, and the author expresses the most 
extreme opinions with the air of a man who knows 
everything concerning them, and is determined to 
bring them out in their full breadth and length. 
We cannot give the space necessary to state the 
many plots that go to the upmaking of the vo- 
lume. We have certainly read some of the 
chapters elsewhere, and presume that the work has 
done service in some periodical. *Several love 
tales, the wickednesses of lawyers and land agents, 
the’tyraunies of landlords, the schemes of mur- 
derers—swaying the wild justice of revenge with- 
out judge or jury—the proselytising efforts of the 
established clergy, the base character of all who 
became perverts and soupers, the means used to 
buy converts with bread, ecclesiastical theories, 
ultra-montanism, satanic obsession and possession, 
Satan appearing as a black rat, crossing the Chan- 
nel in pursuit of a young woman, re-crossing it 
after the same, biting with his teeth, tearing with 
his claws, and making a very stupid fool of him- 
self—seeing he has more powerful means of mis- 
chief than rats’ teeth—excorcised, at last, by a 
priest, all the evil exorcised and chased from the 
country, and the good married and settled in life 
—such are the contents of the story. 

The Holy-wells, and the pilgrimages thereto, 
were scandals to intelligent Roman Catholics in 
Treland some time ago. Often they were scenes 
of very merry and sensual observances, not like 
religion, as we understand the word. Even ac- 
cording to the testimony of this writer, all things 
concerning them are not done decently, and in 


order. He defends thus the foundation of these 
practises :— 

Many a one succeeded, old and young, binding themselves 
by the “communion of the saints,” with the dead and the 
distant ; or, in filial or parental piety, praying for blessings 
upon fathers, mothers, or offspring. The crippled and the 
blind, too, lay by the well of St. Senanus, as did the afflicted 
by the mysterious lake of Judea; but, far from having 
“ none to let them down into the waters,” fond friendship, 
full of faith, lifted its hands to heaven in their behoof, and 
cried, “ Our Father!” for their restoration. 

We may not stop to inquire the moral and pliysical effects 
which followed from this simple devotion. Scepticism would 
laugh at our conviction, and piety needs it not. But surely 
the same God who attached a healing power to the shadow 
of His servants, may, if He will, again make an angel of re- 
vivication descend into the waters of the “ Holy Well,” and 
make those manifestations of His benevolence so becoming 
Hlis mighty mercy. To sneer at the possibility of such an 
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interposition—to shat out all access to belief, because of one’s 
own sense of God’s economy, is equivalent to a denial of re- 
velation; and to refuse such testimony as we occasionally 


encounter, that the Almighty has deigned to interpose, 
would, in our opinion, be exceedingly hazardous, 


The author forgets that nobody denies the pos- 
sibility of miraculous interposition, or none among 
those at whom his remarks are aimed. They only 
say that the age of such miracles is past, their 
purpose accomplished, and their reappearance in 
the circumstances described by him improbable. 

The established clergyman of Kinmacarra endea- 
voured to enlighten his parishioners on the evils 
of the wells. He is described as an intermeddling 
person, and very far from good; but he gained 
nothing by his enterprise. 


Much better for you, Mr. Salmer, to die a bishop—’deed 
itis. Hark’ee, sir; the sweat of that crowd put bread and 
butther on your table to-day, while ¢hey wur atin’ lumpers or 
India male thimselves ; an’ they gev you this for nothin’. 
Now, don’t be unraysonable—id may satisfy your mind to 
abuse ’em ; but you ought to be content wid riding in a car- 
riage out o’ their earnin’s.” 

“7’m bound to save their immortal souls !” 

“Qh, as fur as that, don’t be foolish. If you wish to save 
sowls—you say you kem’ from England—that want's sowls 
to be saved very much. Thry your hand wid the colliers, 
that don’t know the name of God. Thry your hand wid the 
fact’ries that don’t know the mainin’ o’ virtue; thry your 
hand wid the counthry people, au’ tache ’em the Christian 
law o’ marriage ; or thry your hand wid the pious and 
larned clargymen of your own cloth, that’s comin’ over to 
th’ ould church as fast as hops, Now ‘charity begins at 
home,’ you know, Mr. Salmer. I show’d you your ground ; 
but you'll get a bigger name from disturbin’ the pace at Kin- 


macarra ?” 
“Joram, my dear, leave this wretched place,” said Mrs, 


Salmer. 


This extract shows very clearly the aaimus with 
which one party treats the other. We regret to 
acknowledge a vigorous retaliation occasionally. 
The Irish ecclesiastic abuses the English nation, 
The latter are not slow of reply. Both parties 
succeed thus in misunderstanding their neighbours. 
We have known personally “ intelligent” Irish- 
men, who could read, write, and figure admirably, 
but who had no Bible, and had never read one ; yet 
they attended mass carefully ; and we have heard 
of colliers who were very ignorant, and female 
operatives who were not virtuous; but as to the 
general character of the latter especially, we assure 
Father Baptiste that he is very ill-informed; while 
the country people of England, so far as we know 
them, are acquainted with the law of marriage, and 
practise it in early life. 

The following extract refers to the heroine in 
chief, and a good priest—a man of hard labour :— 


“ Indeed, sir,” answered the sweet girl, looking affection- 
ately on him; “indeed you stay in church too long.” 

“Is moo an la braaw thaov na teumpule !” 

“ Many asunny day in the churchyard shade, a cashla,” re- 
joined Father Mick. 

“ This is not the place made for peace, agra,” he coa- 
tinued, “ but for labour; though sometimes the labour itself 
is so happy, Ailey.” 

And she looked at him again, for she feit he was holy — 
the fine old man, 
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* Ailey !” he said, so solemnly that the poor thing tarned 
pale; “ Ailey, never look for anything in this bad world but 
trial. Don’t, a cushla! Our dear lady! Always go to 
her, Ailey, avourneen, and seek no better fortune than to be 


on her company.” 
“ Something has happened, father !” said Ailey, ardently. 


“ Come, let me see your little daughter Aileen,” said the 
priest, paying no attention to her last remark. “ Come, I 
have hardly seen her at all,” he continued; and putting his 
hand into his waistcoat pocket, he brought forth a medal of 
the Immaculate Conception. “Come, let me see if Aileen 
knows HER Motner ?” and, bending down, he held forth 
the bright medal. The little child put forth its arms, and 
held up its little rosy lips tothe mouth of Father Mick. 


The incident occurred in 1844, and “ the Im- 
maculate Conception” was not then an Irish idea. 
The Rev. Dr. Whately, of the city of Dublin—not 
of course Archbishop of Dublin, appears to be no 
favourite with the Father. He is down upon the 
“poor Doctor” at every opportunity ; and in the 
following extract, while maintaining his own opi- 
nions respecting the necessity and propriety of 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary, he assails the 
Archbishop. We have not seen the charge re- 
ferred to, but as Dr. Whately is a logician, we 
trust that his opinion is misrepresented, when the 
Father says that he put his objections to the 
worship of the Virgin, not upon the plea that she 
had once beex on earth, for that would prevent us 
from asking “one another's prayers,” which we 


can surely do without worshipping those persons | 


whose prayers we ask. The supposition that Dr. 
Whately said anything so absurd as that which the 
Father criticises is, to say the least of it, very 
strong.” 

Poor Doctor Whately, of the city of Dublin, consumer of 
£20,000 a year, and writer of many things of which he knows 
a little, and of some things (e.g. theology) of which he knows 
nothing, informed his “dear” reverend friends the other 
day that his objection to invoke Our Lapy was wo/ that she 
had been once on earth, because, he said, that would prevent 
people from asking one another’s prayers, but because, to in- 
voke hers would suppose she was “omnipresent,” and to 
make her a God. And so the angels, when they rejoice “ at 
the conversion of a sinner,” are necessarily supposed to be 
“omnipotent ; and the Scriptures therefore, in so speaking 
of them, give them the attributesof God. “O fie, Doctor! 
don’t attack the Scriptures.” 


The Angels may rejoice at the conversion of a 
sinner without being omnipresent. The latter 
quality presupposes infinitude, and angels are not 
infinite. They rejoice in what they are told, and 
they receive information more rapidly than we can 
imagine; but without being also cognoscent of men’s 
hearts and thoughts, they could not be acquainted 
with the particulars of conversions in the way 
supposed. The argument is of no value in the 
case. 

Dr. Whately is “lugged into” everything by 
Father Baptiste. The Doctor is an able, and has 
been a fortunate man, in ecclesiastical secularities, 
and he must be prepared to meet with a little envy 





from some, with whom the world has dealt more | 


coldly than with himself; even although they pro- 
fess to have few expectations from this present life. 
Still he must have crossed the path of Father 
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Baptiste at some time; unless indeed he is merely 
adduced as the exponent, or official representative, 
of the opposing system. When Father Mike went 
upon a journey, he was beleaguered on the path 
for blessings, and for medals. His touch was 
deemed medical and miraculous. Dr, Whately 
doubts the existence of such Hygeanic power in 
mortal priest, and see how his doubts are answered. 


The mother snatched her child from the cradle, to bring 
the wondering little thing to the saddle, and get “the sign 
o’the Cross” upon it. The little girls were right in the 
middle of the way, making their “curceys,” and looking 
for medals of their “ patroness:” and the men crossed the 
fields from their work to meet him—old Father Mick—as 
he passed, and to have a word of news, and a good wish 
from Ahair Michaul, because “it did one’s heart good to see 
Ahair Michanl,” they said, “and there was luck in his 
word.” Many a one would prefer Father Mick’s touch on 
their journeys “to the station,” to all the skill of Dr. 
Creamer, and all the physic in Kinmacarra ; and many a one 
would swear to that same touch’s healing efficacy. Bat of 
course this is all “superstition” to a body such as Dr, 
Whately, simply because he cannot comprehend anything, 
unless a nice house and a good dinner ; it is all “folly” to 
him, as the cross of Christ was to the Jews. “}. 


This appeal will not disturb the conviction that 
it is all folly; for if it were wisdom Ahair 
Michaul was very much to blame for not starving 
out the Doctor. 

We do not intend to follow Father Baptiste 
through all his errors and his hatred of England, 
or his misrepresentations of English society and 
its circumstances, because a sameness exists in 
many of his statements; but while we allow the 
propriety of imaginative narratives in connexion 
with religion, yet we deny the propriety of their 
abuse. The Father tells us that he personally 
knew the facts which he has merely represented 
as fictions. Then he knew a brother, and a sister, 
the children of an Irish farmer in good circum- 
stances; and the son became a great painter, and 
married an English baronet’s sister, while the 
baronet married the painter's sister. N.B.—The 
baronet ar. his sister were first converted. Then 
he also knew a land agent and lawyer, who was 
banished for having planned a murder, which was 
duly performed, after he became an agent of 
Protestant proselytising. Also he knew a parish 
clergyman in Ireland, who having been recognised 
by a lawyer, as an old clerk of his own, who 
trespassed upon his cash box, made off from his 
parish, and was never recovered. Also he knows 
that British gold paid for the Roman revolution 
of 1848; and that Mazzini and his set are not 
only hypocrites, but infidels. Farther, he is ac- 
quainted with a lady, who was obsessed, or be- 
sieged by Satan, as a black rat; that he bit and 
tore her, while she had no power to drive a bodkin 
into him, or knock him over the head with a 
switch; that in this form Satan swam the Irish 
Channel twice in pursuit of his victim, but finally 
was ended in his capacity of a black rat by the 
exorcism of an Irish priest. He knows all these 
events and personages plainly, and practically, and 
not of repute, as happy living personages in 
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majority of cases, and as events that have occurred 
within twelve years in Britain, Ireland and Italy. 
In that case we observe that Father Baptiste is a 


very remarkable man. 


CLARA HOWARD.* 


Tas volume is by a member of the Evangelical 
party, in the English Established Church, who 
avoids controversy with other bodies, and produces 
narrative, displaying tact and talent in many 
s, and interesting the reader out of simple 
materials. In the first place we premise that nearly 
all the parties to the tale are rich people. It saves 
trouble at once to mention this. Clara Howard 
lost her mother while an infant. Her father left 
England in depressed spirits, and she saw him not 
in for many years. A sister of her mother’s 
kept house at Beachwood, the family seat. This 
lady was remarkably austere, formal, and stiff. The 
life of Clara Howard was, therefore, not enviable in 
its early passages. Her father returned to remove 
her to the continent, while yet young, and she 
travelled with him for several years, learning much 
that it is well to know in the world, and nothing 
of what it is best to know. Upon her return to 
London, she was introduced by a scheming aunt, 
who wanted to marry her son well, into London 
life. It did not, however, gratify her, and their 
return to Beachwood was hailed by the young 
lady as a happy event. She met there the clergy- 
man whom her father had presented to the parish. 
A widowed sister resided in the parsonage with 
the clergyman, and she exercised a great influence 
over Clara. In course of years she died. Ere 
then, the father of Miss Howard was also dead. 
The intimacy at the parsonage was of much benefit 
to the young lady. She first learned religion ; 
then she became religious, and she persuaded her 
father before his death to follow her example. 
After that event, the aunt of her childhood came to 
stay at Beachwood, not improved by a_hairs- 
breadth—in fact, years had changed her rather to 
the worse. She meant still to rule. At last Miss 
Howard very nearly, as we think, proposed for Mr. 
Langford, the parish minister, having formerly 
refused a peer whom she liked, because he was 
not religious—a very good reason. Mr. Langford 
accepted, but he had previously arranged to resign 
his living and proceed to India, as one of the 
church missionaries. This change in his mode of 
life did nat affect the lady’s resolution. They pro- 
ceeded to India. After many years they returned 
with a family, who had to be educated, and with 
Mr. Langford, who had to be ordained as bishop of 

an Eastern diocese. The history stops there. 
We may remark at once that Mrs. Langford 
had duties at home which she should not have neg- 
» 48 they must have been overlooked during 


<a 





* London : James Nisbet & Co. 1 vol. Pp. 302. 
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her Indian residence. Some persons are disquali- 
fied by the restraints of Providence from becoming 
missionaries to India, and Mr. and Mrs. Langford 
were of that number. We are noticing statements 
which are useless, unless to explain principles, and 
the principle on which they acted was not correct. 

The Bible appears to be an uncommon book in 
fashionable circles :— 


“What must you think of me, Mr. Langford, when I tell 
you that, for many years, I have never seen the Bible! And 
when, as a child, I used sometimes to see it, ic was then 
generally to read the genealogies, to perfect me in hard names. 
Can you wonder, then, how little I know about its beauties P 
and with regard to attending church, with the exception of a 
few times while abroad, I have never been to a place of 
worship since I left here, now more than five years ago. My 
dear father’s health has been so bad, I did not like to leave 
him often; and then I was alone, and had no one who spoke 
of these things to me; and I have been like a vessel, tossed 
to and fro without a pilot.” 


It was, we suspect, not uncommon for many 
fashionable people to know little more of the Scrip- 
tures than Clara Howard; but from various causes 
the rising generation present an improvement in 
that respect. Miss Howard was afflicted with the 
genealogical chapters of Nehemiah by her aunt. 
The Bible was her class book and that plan of 
teaching is erroneous, for nothing can be worse 
policy than to associate its contents with javenile 
difficulties in letters and syllables. The young 
lady explained the whole matter thus: “ Aunt Lydia 
used to make me read it for a lesson, and I never 
thought of the truths it contains.” Those who 
wish to make the bible a class book in schools 
should ponder over that confession. The Serip- 
tures can and should be read in schools—be read 
without being reduced to the standard of an Eng- 
lish primer. 

Miss Howard sought and purchased Bibles for 
herself, her father, and all his servauts. After 
that she went to church. The first visit required 
permission, and the conversation which ensued de- 
serves to be repeated :-— 


“ May I go to church, papa?” 

“To church? Bless me, what a request! What on 
earth could induce you to ask such a question? Of course, 
if you want a little variety, by all means, my dear.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, many times.” 

“ But what could put such an idea into your head ?” 

“ Because—because—I think it seems right. Why, I can 
tell you better afterwards; and I wanted to beg your per- 
mission—for you have never asked me to go, and I did not 
know what objection you might have,” said she hesitatingly. 

“Oh, why as to that, certainly I should never ask you to 
go. I don’t want you to be a Methodist, but if it is any 
pleasure to you, why, by all means go. When we are in 
London, or abroad, it was not of much consequence; bat 
here it might look singular. The people in the village 
would find it a bad example for them if no one from the Hall 
went.” 

“But don’t you think it right to go, papa? Mr, Lang- 
ford-——” 

“Oh! he has been putting it into your head, has he? 
Well, perhaps it may be. If I were well enough, I might 
feel it my duty to go, and then—but circumstances alter 
cases. However, by all means, if you feel it right, go.” 
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geuticmanly class of men now nearly extinct, who 
regarded religion as a valuable auxiliary to the 
cause of good government, law, and order. They 
disliked Methodists, but even the new sect were 
more tolerable than the friends of the people. 
Their great error Jay in looking upon themselves as 
examples to their humbler neighbours. They even 
worshipped as an example. Sir Edward, however, 
went a little farther, and thought it might be his 
duty to go, if he were only a little stronger. One- 
third of the world made excuses for the neglect of 
many duties, on the score of personal weakness. If 
they were only a little stronger they would revolu- 
tionise society with their good works. 

At church Miss Howard had some farther in- 
formation. Not only the Bible, but even the Litany 
was new to her :— 


She felt she had, indeed, “ erred and strayed from God’s 
ways like a lost sheep,” and it was with a truly penitent 
heart she lifted up her soul to God, and prayed she might be 
forgiven. How beautiful did all the services of the Church 
seem toher! The Litany, how it seems so thoroughly to 
teach us to pray for all men! None are left out. It was 
a soothing thought. How often she had been prayed for, in- 
cluding herself among those “who have erred, and are de- 
ceived,” and those “ who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians.” She felt how long she had called herself by that 
name, without having anything of the true spirit of such. 


Having made some important steps, Miss Howard 
began to contrive means of being useful; and 
** Sunday-schools,” or, as they are called in Scot- 
land, “ Sabbath classes,” would be conducttd with 
more advantage than they are—although they have 
been of incalculable utility—if all the teachers 
considered the work of the same importance as 


Miss Howard :— 


“T wan’t to ask a great favour of you,” said Clara, bowing 
to the clergyman, and blushing. 

“ Miss Howard knows what pleasure it will give me to do 
anything for her.” 

“ Would you—dare you trust me to teach a few little girls 
in the Sunday-schvool? I will do my best to instruct them, 
and it would be such a pleasure !” 

Oh, that bright smile of Mr. Langford’s! It came from 
his heart—joy that she had not grown weary in well doing. 

“ Indeed, | shall be only too happy. I know you have 
found your Saviour precious to yourself, and I doubt not you 
will the more earnestly try to induce others to come to Him. 
I cannot tell you how happy you have made me by this pro- 
posal. I will give you a very few little children at first, and 
then older, when you wish the change.” 


It is unnecessary to trace the progress of the 
heroine in her course. It was a happy life, happier 
than she had formerly known, but she was unable 
to persuade all her friends to follow her example. 
At last she went to India, in the circumstances 
already mentioned, and the reader hears the result 
of her voyage towards the end of the volume. 


Mr. and Mrs. Langford had been eminently successful in 
their devoted labours in India. For sixteen years untiringly 
they had toiled through many discouragements, overcoming 
every impediment in their path. They bad a good reward 
for their labour. They saw many a wandering sheep brought 
home to the fold of the Good Shepherd, many a branch en- 
grafted into the true vine, many a tree planted in the garden 
of the Lord, and many a bright jewel added to the diadem for 
the King of Kings. 
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We fear that this sentence does not express the 
real condition of the missions by the English 
Church to India, although in some of the southern 
provinces more progress has been made than js 
believed usually. The Methodist churches jg 
Ceylon now contain a very large number of 
Cingalese adherents and members. 

The moral of the volume is an argument, and the 
latter is stated in the assertion of the design enter. 
tained by the author in planning his work :— 


It has had a far higher object in view—to prove that, ig 
joy or sorrow, the Christian is ever the happiest upon earth ; 
for in all, he has a Saviour to support him, and a sure 
and certain hope of glory hereafter. And, though few may 
be called to make the sacrifices Clara Howard did, yet the 
true believer will ever be ready and willing to give up all for 
Christ, if it be his will. That is also the duty of those who 
have been called to the knowledge of the truth, to endeavour 
to induce others to join in seeking afier their salvation, with 
earnestness and zeal, for the time is short. There is a work 
for all to do, and a great one too; though it is by no means 
the duty of every one, or indeed of many, to become mis. 
sionaries, yet in every place, in every situation, wherever we 
are, whoever we are with, there is a work for Christ. 


We do not think that Clara Howard was called 
upon to make any sacrifice. She had an influential 
position as the landowner of a parish, containing a 
considerable village, and, therefore, a large popu- 
lation. Among them her example would have 
been influential, and this influence was one of her 
talents—that one which she buried in prosecuting 
paths on which this possession had no weight, for 
its existence could only have been known to a few 
persons in India. We need much at home the 
activity and energy of ladies in her position. 
Missionary work enough for them has to be done 
among the cottages and the mansions of their own 
land. Foreign missions may be equally well con- 
ducted by persons with fewer home-ties ; but who 
could certainly not accomplish the particular work 
that a rich and young lady may achieve among her 
tenantry. 


TREVANION, OR THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE.* 


Tuis volume carries us through improbable scenes. 
Thus it is almost useless. Few persons are ever 
likely to he so forunate as Trevanion, in his line of 
life; and ultimately to be unfortunate. His 
father was a Cornish miner. His mother enter- 
tained expectations a little higher than the mine; 
and she endeavoured to educate her son to lighter 
pursuits. His father opposed this policy, and in- 
sisted upon the descent of Trevanian into the 
bowels of the earth, and his employment there to 
earn money, and help to support the household. 
He obeyed with regret. 


I felt altogether unfitted, as well as disinclined, to pursue 
the perilous occupation which my father and forefathers had 
done before me. I could not bear the idea, either, of having 
constantly to associate with the coarse, uncouth miners, 
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so they then were, who would be my daily companions. The | incidents from their improbability. They belong 


way my mother had reared me, the superior refinement of 
her mind aud manners to the persons around us, the occa- 
sional contact, as I have noticed, with those superior to me 
ia station—these causes had combined to render the duties 
of my lowly lot altogether unpalatable. And here I cannot 
help noticing the very equivocal advantage education is to 
the lower classes, as I deduce from my own experience; I 


wean a larger measure of intellectual culture than is included | 
| vagantly delighted with almost everything I saw, or every- 


_ body I met. The lighter atmosphere, and more mercurial 


jn being taught to read and write. For, does not more than 
this, tend to make them discontented, and therefore unhappy ? 
does it not create a craving for artificial wants and refine- 
ments, such as can only be obtained by a richer class of 
society ? the evils, as it appears to me, are more numerous 
than the advantages, unless, indeed, moral and spiritual cal- 
ture keep pace with intellectual. 


Time wore on, and a rumour of the great Me- 
thodist preachers was heard in the land. They 
approached, although they were unpopular. The 
elder Trevanion warned his son against them; yet 
the young man went to hear the new doctrine. He 
was pleased, and persuaded his parents, before they 
condemned, to listen too. They were satisfied, 
like many other miners and miners’ wives. Young 
Trevanion became a class-leader—then a_ local 
preacher—and in that capacity, without leaving 
the cottage of his youth, he won the love of a young 
lady, who had an estate, and was an heiress in the 
parish- As usual in such cases, her brother op- 
posed the marriage, and, as is equally usual, where 
a young lady is of age, and not a ward in Chancery, 
she followed the bent of her own will; but it is 
not usual, after all the strange things that we hear 
and see, for a young lady in that position to marry 
aminer, After the marriage Trevanion was not 
nearly so active as before. He did not exhort as 
he had exhorted. He became listless, and a little 
out of place. Very unhappily Agnes his wife died, 
leaving him her estate in token of her love. He 
was disconsolate. He went to London in search 
of comfort. He found it not, but he followed 
after it to Ireland. There he could not be kept 
serious on any consideration. Nobody can look 
at Ireland in a grave light. The atmosphere will 
not allow you; for it contains a large mixture of 
the laughing gas. A young Irish girl, with her 
wits only, revivified Trevaniov, and Dora became 
his wife. He formed an establishment in Ireland, 
gave parties, saw loose friends, of whom one 
unworthy carried off the still more unworthy 
Dora. Trevanion was naturally sad and sorrowful, 
bat he quenched his grief in gambling. He was 
not bred to that business, and, pretty much as a 
matter of course, he lost money, was ruined in it, 
and the estate was sold. ‘Thereafter Trevanion 
came to misery, and was found by Mr. Wesley, 
who guided him into a better course of thought 
than that which he had long followed. He was 
enabled to return to his home, to the cottage 
where he was born, had lived as a miner, and from 
which his parents had been carried to the grave. 
He lives there on some small salvage from the 
wreck, and he has written the Voice of Conscience, 
as a contribution to the imaginative literature of 
religion, Such is the story. We object to its 


not to the class of which we find counterparts 
often in life. The style of the narrative does not 
compensate for the radical defect in design. We 


| transcribe the accusation of the Irish atmosphere 





as a temptation to folly :— 
I, with my usual impetaosity, was disposed to be extra- 


temperament of the people, soon put to flight my English 
gloom, and invested me for awhile with a degree of the na- 
tive elasticity; I entered into their peculiar humour almost 
immediately, and seemed to understand and enjoy it much 
more than my philosophic friend, who appeared somewhat 
out of his element. 

“ T own I am amazed,” said he one day to me, after we 
had been a short time in Dublin, “ at the alteration in your 
mood and manners; the Irish air seems to have infected you 
with Irish gaiety, for you are as mirthfal as any of the na- 
tives ; but more do I marvel at your appearing so outrageously 
amused at, what appears to me, their very equivocal wit.” 

“My dear fellow,” said I, in reply, “I plead guilty to 
both your charges; I feel disposed, strangely disposed, con- 
sidering my ¢risfe temperament, to be gay and jocund: the 
insouciance that belongs to the climate, has certainly put to 
flight my English vapours.” 


We admit the fact, and claim some credit to 
the Irish for their mistakes at times on account of 
its being a fact. However, a man’s health has 
much to do with the matter, as saith Mr. 
Trevanion :— 


The greater freedom from the formality and restraint that 
at this period was observed in London society, pleased me 
much. The liberty to call at an agreeable house at almost 
any hour of the day, and stay as long as one pleased, being 
entertained with lively talk or sweet masic, suited well my 
mood, I availed myself often of our entrée, and thus 
whiled away the morning hours. 

Who would have recognised in me, at this time, the once 
meditative, serious, and at one period, the zealous disciple of 
John Wesley! I was fast sinking into an every-day trifler ; 
though, as yet, no startling breach of the moral law had 
alarmed my conscience into a perception of my downward 
course ! 


My health had been much benefitted by the change of air 
and scene ; for the first time for several years, I felt in per- 
fect health; this circumstance may account, in some degrce, 
for the lightness of my spirits. 

At this time it had become clear that money had 
been a snare to the hero of the tale; who, not 
being checked, became naturally worse and worse, 
until bis second marriage crowned his errors; 
although he still thinks that a little wholesome 
severity might have saved him; but disputing the 
theory, we, of course, doubt its consequences. 

I rather think that more influence might have been ob- 
tained by a wise and firm system of authority, and in some 
degree coercion! many women, like children, can best be 
ruled, and their affection secured, by a degree of severity, 
mingled, certainly, with tenderness; and Dora was one 
of these. She would have more respected me for such a 
course of conduct, and would have thought it more worth 
her while to endeavour securing my affections. As it war, 
they were lavished on her unsparingly, unwisely ! 


When Dora was gone, and his fortune lost, and 
solitude gave time for thought, the wounded spirit 
returned to Agnes, whose estate had been sold to 
pay the Saxon’s Irish debts ; and his thoughts re- 
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sembled the appearances of men who are deep in | 


clairvoyance, and the mysteries of the modern spirit 


notions. 


I have a clear and distinct belief that the spirit of my 
angel-wife was permitted to hover near, and convey to me 
some inexplicably gracious influence. I could mentally see 
her gazing compassionately upon me. But whether this be 
a delusion or not, one thing is certain, that the thoughts 
that came associated with her remembrance, and her words, 
made it possible for me—nay, almost constrained me, to 
kneel down, which I had not for a very long time done, and 
in the deepest prostration of soul, “agonize” for the 
slightest hope of again entering the “kingdom of heaven.” 


The idea stated in the first part of the quotation 
has believers and unbelievers. The Scripture 
plainly states that members of the spiritual world 
possess direct influence over the spirits of man, or 
may be useful to him. It does not follow that 
these influences are connected with the spirits of 
just people, or that the latter are immediately con- 
cerned with our affairs ; yet none will deny their 
influence through memory for evil or for good ; and 
this truth should induce men to leave rich legacies 
of good recollections to their friends. Trevanion 
might bave given us the application. 
of Agnes was squandered. Her words remained, 
and could be neither mortgaged nor sold. Towards 
the close of the book two or three sentences occur 
which may be useful to the religionists mentioned. 

Does any one think here, that it matters little—if a per- 
son be not in a consciously converted state—whether they 
sin much or little—whether their pursuits be of a negative 
character, or of an actually evil natare—whether, in short, 
their life be comparatively innocent, or flagrantly wicked ? — 
so consider, I am aware, many religionists. Do we not read 
there of comparative punishments—what means, the “ beat- 
ing with few stripes?” and why do some sins oppress and 





The estate | 


rankle in the conscience, when it is awakened, so much more 
than others, if there be no degrees in moral turpitude—no 
farther distance from God than the barrier our fallen nature 
has erected P 


We experience difficulty in believing that any 
persons hold the doctrine condemned in this 
passage. Many stripes and few stripes are men. 
tioned. Tyre and Sidon are in a better position 
than Capernaum and Nazareth. 

Trevanion is defective in incidents, while those 
that occur are unnatural. As it professes to be the 
autobiography of a heart, the author may have been 
careless of the external in working out the internal 
history of his man. The latter business is of g 
heavy description, and requires abilities of the first 
order. 

Concerning the religious novels of this day, we 
think that their display of genius is very meagre, 
Even *‘ Ministering Children,” which has attained 
the highest sale in its class, is dependant more 
upon its subject and its title than its execution 
for success. Its circulation shows what a Sir 
Walter Scott might do in this department of lite. 
rature. His influence would be immense, and he 


_could do more good in society than any cther 





person. The field is unoceupied—the gate is 
open—the competition is bulky, and it is not 
strong. All sects are indifferently represented on 
this field; for even the parties who can appeal to 
the senses in their evergreens and flowers, their 
incense, their pictures, and their statues, have not 
produced a man capable of rendering the senti- 
mentalism extensively useful, or of building up 
‘their worship” by the force of narrative so like 
to truth that it might be mistaken for the original. 
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SoMETIME since we noticed a number of volumes 
by minor poets, all of whom had to achieve fame, 
and some of them will secure it. The reward may 
never repay the toil of conquest ; but that depends 
upon what we understand by reward. The ancients 
deemed themselves well repaid by the laurel crown. 
Moderns look generally for more enduring and 
substantial substances. The laurel faded, and only 
left a fragrant memory. Those returns that poetry 
commanded some years since, when the Byronic 
school and the Lake school flourished, were more 
lasting. We may, however, claim for poets, as for 
painters, the love of their art as its own great 
reward; and they select their departments. We 
have three works upon the table, very distinct in 
their design and in their object, but in harmony 
with all that their writers have formerly accom- 
plished. One of them seeks to weld science to 
verse. Another goes back to dark pages of 
Scotland’s history, and parades before us those who 
figured in its troubles, The third takes up a 





simple tale, and weaves a web of beauty from the 
feathers of a dying bird. Each is upon an old 
road, passed over before, and not unknown. 


MAN IN PARADISE.* 


Tue title affixed to this poem is not that of the 
larger poem in the work ; for “ Our Youth and How 
it Passed,” occupies more space by some pages, 
and the minor poems require one third of the 
volume. The space of the latter is not lost, for 
they are remarkably good; but the two leading 
poems are ambitious. They are Mr. Reade’s, and 
therefore, we feel that they must be good ; but 
few men could deal with his subjects as he pre- 
sents them. Readers look for simplicity in poetry, 
and “Man in Paradise,” in addition to abstruse 
speculations, is full of hard scientific terms; 8 
we shall see. The plan of the work, is conversa- 
tional. The speakers are chiefly Adam and Eve 





* London: Longman & Co, 1 vol. Pp. 398. 
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—chiefly, for they were the only representatives | through the fervid Empyrean.” We may have 
of mankind in Paradise, yet they held converse | been there flying from the “ Pterodactyl” “the 


with visitors from different systems. The spirit 
world sent down its explorers to learn all the 
wonders of the new planet, and to tell all that 
they could communicate of its future destiny. 
The first book of ‘‘ Man in Paradise” is meditative; 
the second describes the state of earth, anterior to 
man’s appearance. The speculations and the 
wonders of geology lose nothing of their stern 
character in verse. 


O’er the banked sea-weed fronds of giant fern 
Swelled into Palm-like trees— 


or the materials of our coal fields. Then— 
The flowerless lichen lithed around the cliff, 


and was followed by the Zoophyte, the polyp, the 
ammonite, the Acephelan, 
And there 

The centipede first moved upon life’s stage, 
While— 

Kings, heroes, seers, were dusty nothingness. 
They were not anything—and they could scarcely 
be dusty without being something. Indeed, dust 
was not obtainable at the time; for the globe is 
described as having been terraqueous, or, in other 
words, an extensive marsh—a great ball of mud. 
Then— 


Writhed the lizard into form, and crept 
On earth, or waters stemmed, oar-finned. 


This is not a fair way of putting the lizard 
ancestry before us. We believe that they always 
were an active and a lively race, with little pert, 
sharp eyes, and friendly in all their transactions 
with the human family, from the day when first 
they set their eyes upon us. Birds followed 
lizards into the world, but they had no wings at 
first, though they had plumes; yet what use were 
feathers without wings. Serpents came next— 


Ingenerate from the green morass. 


= the poet dislikes them from the beginning, as 
they 


Lubricate, sinuously wound along. 


It is quite clear that he would have seen better 
through.the serpent if he had been in Eve’s place, 
and would not have been cheated by the beast’s 
beauty as she was deceived. How could he ? seeing 
that his serpent is an ugly beast, whereas the 
serpent of Eve’s experience was exceeding bright. 
Creation exhibited no harmony in these days. It 
was about that time when 


There the Lernean snake Alcides slew. 


“There” indeed, Mr. Reade, but not “then,” for 
although the snake accursed may have been in the 
way, Low could Alcides have gotten upon the 
ground before his time. What a horrid spectacle 
is this preternatural dissection of our parts and 
particles before they were made. For anything 


we can make out of the confusion, our poet may 
have been “the Giant Saurian,” who “ hissed 








Life Destroyer.” * Our right and title is nearly as 
good as those of Alcides. And, gentle reader, ye 
may have seen “ a scale of gleaming Cephalaspides,” 
who “Cleft the wild deep that flashed entempested” 
Ye may have seen—let us just describe what— 


Behemoth there 
Crushed woods beneath his tread ; leviathan 
In folds voluminous rolled ; grey mastadon, 
Grown to a thing of mountainous heaving life, 
Trod thunders vibrated from the hollow ground! 
And there, strength nerving his broad front, his head 
Maned in its savage majesty as with flakes 
Of the rent thundercloud, the lion stalked. 
Earth opened round an infinite morass ; 
The obscure and limitless distance lividly shown 
By far-off meteors, round whose dying eyes 
Black darkness hovered. 


Now only think of that state of matters, in 
which the earth had “ dark shores,” and was “a 
morass,” “an infinite morass” if you please ; out 
of which sprang flames—namely, out of the “ infi- 
nite morass,” with that horrid Suarian “ making 
himself at home in boiling mud”—the fright- 
ful beast—and all the time—-please read and learn 
how one element was going on— 


I turned to where the red rocks glaring loomed 
Giant-like through the haze or palpable mist, 
Floating around them, ocean-like beheld 

In audible motion. I heard sounds of heat 
Vibrating*from their bosoms: molten flakes 

Pealed from their sightless foreheads upward tarned 
Toward the fire-eyed destroyer. 


We can only add that the elements had mistaken 
their qualities and acted in a most unreasonable 
manner. The only consistent creature in the crisis 
was Mammoth—a distant connexion of Mastadon. 
The next seven lines will show how the brute 
sought to get out of the way, and literally leaped 
out of the fire into the frying pan— 

Through the scorched brakes beneath wild mammoth plunged 


In the shrunk stream, his blood-stained nostrils reared : 
The megathere rent woods deracinate 

With his wild horn. Amid black clefts of rocks, 

And fern, and lichen, motionless reposed 

The fowls of air: laxed reptiles, venomless, 

Uncoiling, clung around the trunks supine. 

From this quotation we learn that the proper 
name of the Unicorn is the Megathere; and we 
respectfully memorialise the Scottish Rights, Asso- 
ciation to have that matter instantaneously cor- 
rected, for we never had tracings of the unicorn 
before—but here he is “ One-horned Megathere,” 
rending the woods deracinate—at which time he 
laid past in Scotland those stores of bog fir, that 
served our fathers in hall and huts, before they 
acquired the art of candle making. 

Mr. Reade has taken up the progressive theory ; 
but we beg him not to libel those great large 
brutes, who lived among and upon ferns and palms, 
and were not badly off either, when the nuts were 
ripe. They had no fights. What on earth could 
they have leisure to fight for, when the rocks.were 
red with heat, and all that remained of the world 
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was a vast steam-boiler? Why did it not occur 
before now to somebody that the steam was em- 


ployed in fixing the stars P 

We must also say that the ante-creation of man 
period is no worse than the post creation time. 
Paradise was a sweet place at certain seasons, 
but it was liable to cold winds. Thus speaks 
Adam—or rather, Mr. Reade. 


Then winds come forth, 
And warn us, shivering, to rest ; we feel 
Our impotence against a foe unseen. 
Changed air becomes as an embodied power, 
A presence felt, and a necessity, 
Scourging us hence, to follow you, blest sun, 
Until it guide us to the Paradise 
It opens when it sinks. The Life-Giver, 
The All-Beneficient doth seem removed, 
And hears no more. He doth infuse in us 
Less of divine vitality. He looks 
Colder upon us—evil is the cold. 


The cold winds were the death of Eden, the 
warning to quit; but e’re the inhabitants departed, 
the superiority of Eve’s faith was rewarded by a 
long communication, which is a paraphrase of the 
great promise. 

And as from thee, pure Eve! shall fountain forth 
The human race, contaminate in its course, 

Till swept to the great deep, from thee shall rise 
Light-bearers, stars to guide humanity 

Errant, then rising brightest, when o’ercast 

The world, in paths benighted lost, or bowed 

To brute idolatry or sensual sin. 

Watchers of truth, ensphered like stars apart, 
That shall lead after them the intelligence 
Allying man to Him; until from thee, 

Great Eve! shall rise the atouing Son of Man, 
So termed in his humility sublime, 

Who shall lead men from many gods to one; 
The Sun of Life, before whose creed benign 
Strifes, mist-like, shall recede, till man become 
The son of peace and wisdom, in one faith 

And hope united, to whose eyes sedate 

The unity of Him shall be revealed ; 

The spiritual purpose and the will 

Pervading the eternal universe. 


This quotation reconciles the reader to the poet, 
but who, as we begin to believe him a very sen- 
sible man, straightway turnseto theories again. 
Mr. Macaulay’s friend from New Zealand is almost 
in the present as contrasted with Mr. Reade’s 
superiorities—who, upon the ejection of our race, 
are to seize upon the earth. 


“ This earth is lent to you awhile, not given ; 
A place for strife and rest alternate shared. 
Thy race retained shall walk its breast awhile, 
Breathing its life-air, moving among great 

And glorious forms, until, process fulfilled, 
Thou resign’st place to powers superior, 

Who shall tread o’er your dust and monuments, 
Even as you walk above anterior life 

Once sentient as yourselves,” 


The promise runs that the righteous shall inherit 
the earth, and dwell therein for ever. We may 


misunderstand the mode of its fulfilment, but we 
have no reason whatever to suppose that other 
people are to follow us, of different mould, by 
whom we shall be described as the Megathores are 
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by us. From the next four lines we learn that 
Adam, like some of his descendants, having for. 
feited his place, preferred to resign, rather than 
stop to be turned out. 


“ We will not, Eve! be driven 
From these loved haunts, bat willingly depart. 
Henceforth our human joys are magnified ; 
Feeling their worth, our sorrows sweeter shared.” 


Such passages as we have quoted disfigure a 
work that should have been valuable, as the result 
of careful labour, and which also contains beautify] 
and just thoughts, like Eve’s farewell to Paradise, 


She turned away, and felt that turning was 

For ever. The flower coronal she had wove 
Lapsed from her fingers ; the anemoné, 

Emblem of love forsaken, drooped ; the rose 
And the neglected myrtle from the ground, 
Looked with appealing beauty. One pale flower 
She gathered, and pressed silently to her heart ; 
The asphodel, the ineffaceable type 

Of an immortal-grief! Then murmured forth 
Audible words, or sighs that formed themselves 
In broken accents, as her hand, upraised, 
Waved toward that fading land of Paradise : 

“ Farewell, loved Eden—God, be Thou our guide.” 


“Our Youth, and How it Passed,” is a 
longer poem, but our space prevents us from 
describing it. The following verse is the worst 
perhaps of some hundreds. It sets forth the 
opinion that this material earth is a reflection of 
tle moral world; but that can be established step 
by step. 


He was conscious of a Presence near him, that filled earth 
and air; . 

IIe conceived not of the Godhead, while he felt that he was 
there ! 

Could an elements! atom formed and swayed by the control 

Of powers sightless acting on him, comprehend the eternal 
whole ? 

Then the Pilgrim turned from vision to the present; and 
he saw 

How just Nature made material life the shadow of her law; 

At his feet the red leaves withered, beauty hallowing their 
decay, 

Dried that fountain-source beside him, the light current 
passed away. 


The lyrical poems are closer to the intellectual 
position of common men than the first which we 


noticed. They are more easily comprehended. 
Mariana is a wild measure. We quote one 
stanza :— 


Mariana ! 
I see thee treading 
On the emerald green ; 
The woods skirt its shadow shedding 
On thy face : a star is seen 
Through filmed flakes its pathway treading, 
Blending its faint sheen 
With the light of those dark eyes. 
Twilight throws its mellowing streak 
From behind the crisped edge 
Of the trees, and fading dies 

On thy cheek ; 
Leaving thee before mine eye, 
Standing clear against the sky, 
Like a spiritual birth, 
Floating o’er our lowly earth. 














The death of Saul is better than many other | 
descriptions of the catastrophe on Gilboa, but they 
all fall far short of the pith displayed in the few 
words sung by David, the shepherd chief. 


Armour-bearer ! stand, nor fear : 
Not a footstep further fly ; 
Nothing now is left us here, 
But the soldier’s death to die! 
Thou hast seen my deeds this day : 
Thou to Israel shall tell, 
How, the last, I fought my way, 
Through yon cloven ranks, and fell. 


Who can battle with his fate ? 
Who may war against the Lord ? 
On my sword-arm hung a weight ; 
In mine ears the awful word 
Of the prophet rang, heard o’er 
Shouting squadrons, as they closed ; 
Vain they fled mine arm before— 
God my onward path opposed. 


We have seen so many verses on Inkerman, that 
we nearly passed over Mr. Reade’s contribution, 
although it is, probably, the best of all. The first 
is a mournful declaration of want—the tribute to 
one great man, needlessly drawn at the cost of 
another; for the Duke said that a great nation 
could not afford a little war, while Lord Raglan 
was ordered to make a little war on a great State. 


We had no leader, he, the hero of a hundred fights, was 
dead ; 

Flank and rear unguarded, open, o’er the hill our ranks 
were spread : 

Overwrought our strength and wasted, in our weakness left 
supine, 

With the sense of failure on us, and the feeling of decline. 


After describing the advance of the Russians on 
the dark morning of November, the poet celebrates 
the shock of a battle which resembled the Homeric 
conflicts. 


Like a whirlwind on their masses, we were swept as on the 
rock, 

And their ocean of steel levelled splintering burst before our 
shock ! 

Hurled their foremost backward reeling on their rearward 
ranks were thrown, 

Till our red line crowned that rampart, girt as with a fiery 
zone. 


Then for life or death the combat—then the Soldier’s fight 
began ! 

Bayonet with sabre clashing, foot to foot pressed, man to 
man, 

Stroke and thrust, recoil, wild rally, the clenched death-gripe, 
the despair 

Of crushed hate, and shouting triumph in its madness, rent 
the air, 


The end came—but in the great fight many 
thousand men shared the begiuning who saw not 
the end; and many more lived to know that it was 
Won, and then perished. 

The great fight was over—cleaving through their host our 
path was riven ; 

Vain their rally—routed, broken, from that onset chaff- 
like driven : 

Bat let deathless memory blazen, how, unaided in that glen, 
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We had met, and fought, and conquered, singly, three-score 
thousand men, : 
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In a subsequent Poem—“ Sebastopol”—Mr. 
Reade does more than justice both to the bravery 
of the defenders, and the skill of Gortschakoff, their 
chief. Sebastapol was defended by an enormous 
sacrifice of men, who cost nothing except clothes 
and food, and who were conscripts, while the 
immense artillery and material in the fortress 
enabled them to offer a desperate resistance to the 
Allies. We know now that Sebastopol was the 
grave of the Russian army. The best disciplined 
legions of the Czar were buried there. 





BOTHWELL.* 


Tuts volume, in paper, printing, and general get- 
ting up, is the best that we have seen during the 
year, and reminds us of old times, when authors 
aud readers could afford broad margins, and mas- 
sive plate-like paper. Professor Aytoun has taken 
possession of the class of themes to which Both- 
well belonges. He is one of the ardent admirers 
of Mary of Scotland, still surviving, and his 
“ Lays of the Cavaliers” were charged with that 
contortion of facts and history, for which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott suffered literary torture. Bothwell con- 
tains few errors of that description. The fierce 
Far! tells his own story inthe dank, dark dungeon 
of his latter days. The character of the man is 
drawn with a vigorous pen, that seems to have 
searched out the blackest recess of his heart, 
and the Earl as his own accuser, throws over Mary 
a robe of spotless innocence. ‘The story is very 
old, and will never be clearerthan now. It is one 
of mysteries. Either Mary shared Bothwell’s guilt, 
or she shared not the stubhorn spirit of her ances- 
tors. 

At fitting time, Hepburn, of the Hermitage, 
makes confession. It is Yule Eve—the jubilee of 
the world; but he is shut in from the world to the 
fiend and his own thoughts. There he casts his 
anathemas against Murray, Morton, Glencairn, and 
Lethington, and he advises and adjures the fiend, 
under an awful promise, to leave him for a night 
and torture them. ‘The compact with Satan for 
only one night was one of those rash bargains that 
Bothwell drove. 

Assail them, rack them, mock them, fiend ! 
Ride with them till the day, 

But leave me here alone to night— 
No fear that I will pray ! 

Bothwell, or Professor Aytoun in Bothwell’s 
name, sketches off the character of his opponents 
in few and terse words. Elizabeth is— 

A woman, without woman’s heart, 
Or woman’s sunny smile. 
Murray was— 


The head of many a felon plot, 
Bat never once the arm. 


Morton is steeped in lust and guile. Of Darnley— 


* Edinbargh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1 vol. Pp. 306, 
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And yet I will not forge a lie, 
Here on my wretched bed— 

I hated Darnley while he lived ; 
I hate him now, though dead ! 


The murder of Rizzio, according to Bothwell, 
tempted him to retaliate by the slaughter of 
Darnley ; a crime, of which he calls Lethington 
the author, and Morton the partner, yet not the 
Douglas, but the Hepburn, was to gain the guerdon. 
The death of Darnley was Bothwell’s ruin. He 
obtained a separation from his wife, and married 
Mary, according to her apologists against her will 
—and here the Earl confesses as much; but the 
Professor fully comprehends that his testimony is 
accepted cum nota by many who receive his 
poetry with the hearty admiration that it amply 
deserves. The marriage with Mary stirred against 
Bothwell nearly all the nobles, and the friends of 


the Reformation, although he is made to say, that 


the latter had no cause to fear from him. 


No fanatic was I, 
Nor would I lend a helping hand, 
To rivet on my native land, 

The chains of Italy. 


The confederation was too powerful for the Earl, 
who had been raised in the Peerage to the style 
and title of Duke of Orkney. He fled without a 
blow—was driven an exile from the land—and 
imprisoned in a Danish dungeon, where he died, 
some said insane or mad, and others, contrite for 
his crimes, which he confessed. Professor Aytoun’s 
poem will be the authority on the subject in the 
popular mind, and Bothwell will have credit for a 
harder heart than he possessed. We have copied 
a few extracts, although little good is served by 
them, because their author is the only poet in 
Scotland whose style is so well established and 
known that no doubt would exist respecting the 
authorship of the verses. The first relates the 
single combat between Bothwell, while Warder of 
the Border, and John Elliot of the Park. 


Short parley passed between us twain— 
“Thou art the warden?” “ Ay! 

Thou Elliot of the Park ?” “I am,” 
“ Wilt yield thee ?” “Come and try !” 

We lighted down from off our steeds, 
We tied them to a tree; 

The sun was sinking in the west, 
And all alone were we. 

Out flew the steel; and then began 
A sharp and desperate strife, 

For Elliot fought to ’scape the cord, 
I fought for fame and life. 

Ha, ha! were he alive again, 
And on this dungeon floor, 

What joy with such a man as that, 
To cross the sword once more ! 

The blows he fetched were stark and strong, 
And so were mine, I ween, 

Until I cleft his head-piece through, 
And stretched him on the green. 

“ Wilt yield thee now ?” “I will not yield, 
Bat an ye promise grace.” 

“ That you must ask upon your knee, 
Before our Sovereign’s face.” 





Blinded with blood, he straggled up— 
“Lord Earl!” he said, “ beware! 

No man shall take me living yet ; 
Now follow, if you dare.” 

. slipped upon the broken moss ; 
And in the sheagh we rolled, 

Death grappling, silent, heaving each 
Within the other’s hold. 

He passed above me, and I felt— 
Once—twice—his dagger drive ; 

Bat mine went deeper through his breast— 
I rose, but half alive ! 

All spun around me—trees and hills— 
A mist appeared to rise ; 

But one thing saw I clearly yet, 
Before my fading eyes ; 

Not half a rood beyond the burn, 
A man lay stiff and stark ; 

I knew it was my stubborn foe, 
John Elliot of the Park. 

I strove in vain to sound my horn, 
No further strength had I; 

And reeling in that lonely glen, 
I fell—but not to die. 


The verses have all the old ballad interest in 
them. They are the narrative of a chivalrous 
struggle, which nearly cost Bothwell his life ; which 
cost him more perhaps than if he had sunk in the 
broken moss under John Elliot’s dagger ; for they 
have a fitting pendant in Mary’s visit to her 
wounded warden, the errand of a sympathising 
woman ; but Bothwell may have made more out of 
her ride to the Hermitage than it warranted. 


But O, that day when first I rose, 
A cripple from my lair— 

Threw wide the casement, breathed. my fill 
Of fresh and wholesome air— 

Drank in new life, and felt once more, 
The pulse’s stirring play— 

O, madly in my heart is writ 
The record of that day ! 

I thought to hear the gorcock crow, 
Or ouzel whistle shrill, 

When, lo! a gallant company 
Came riding up the hill. 

No banner was displayed on high, 
No sign of war was seen, 

No armed band, with spear and brand, 
Encompassed Scotland’s Queen. 

She came, on gentle errand bound— 
The bounteous and the free— 

She came to cheer her wounded knight, 
She came to smile on me. 

She waited not for guard or groom, 
But passed into the hall ; 

Around her were the four Maries, 
Herself the rose of all. 

I never thought that woman’s voice 
Coald thrill my being so, 

As when she thanked me for my zeal, 
In accents soft and low. 

I saw the tear within her eye, 
When bending down to me, 

She placed her lily hand in mine, 
And bade me quit my knee. 

“Dear Lord,” she said, “’tis woman’s right, 
To comfort when she may ; 

Then chafe not, if we take by storm, 
Your border-keep to-day. 

We come not to invade your hall, 
Or rudely mar your rest ; 

Though well I know at fitter time, 
I were a welcome guest,” 
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One passage more from this poem describes 
Bothwell’s temptation in Craig Millar Castle. The 
fiend, in the form of Lethington, roused him from 
deep sleep in the night, and commanded him to 
follow, while he must needs obey. The conversation 
with Satan is well “reported,” yet the scene is 
not warranted by any tradition; but the story will 
give Craig Miller Castle a little fiendish interest. 


The moon was down, but myriad stars, 
Were sparkling in the sky— 
“Behold!” he said, and raised his hand— 
They seemed to wane and die. 
They passed from out the firmament, 
Deep darkness fell aroand— 
Darkness and horrors as of hell, 
And silence most profound. 
No wind, no murmur, breath, nor stir— 
*Twas utter blankness all, 
As though the face of God were hid, 
-And heaven were wrapped in pall.” 


“ Behold again!” a deep voice said, 
And straight arose a spire 

Of lurid, red, and dismal light, 

Between me and the mountain height, 
A peak of wavering fire ! 

Above it was a kingly crown— 
Then sounded in my ear, 

“That glorious prize may be thine own! 
Nor only that, but honour, power, 

Beauty and love—a matchless dower— 
Dominion far and near ! 

All these await thee, if thy heart 
Is tempered like thy steel, 

Keen, sharp, and strong, and prompt to strike— 
To strike, but not to feel! 

That crown was worn by valiant Bruce— 
He gained it by the blow 
That on the slippery altar steps 
Laid the Red Comyn low; 
He won and wore it as a king, 
And thou may’st win it now !” 

I spoke not, but he heard my thoughts— 
** Well done, thou dauntless peer ! 

I love the brave and venturous will 
That knows nor ruth nor fear ! 

Come, then, I swear, by yonder fire— 
An oath ne’er broke by me— 

That thou shalt sit in Darnley’s place, 
When Darnley dies by thee! 

Away that pageant !” Spire and crown, 
Shoot, like the lightning’s leap, 

But overhead a meteor came, 

Slow moving, tinging with its flame 
The murky clouds and deep ; 

It shed a glare on Arthur’s seat, 
It widened like a shield, 

And burst in thunder and in fire, 
Above the Kirk of Field. 


“Bothwell” is the Best poem published for 
many months, and will be, among a numerous class, 
more popular than Tennyson’s “ Maud,” or Long. 
fellow’s “ Hiawatha,” with their respective friends, 





THE LAY OF THE STORK.* 


Tis poem is also well got up, although not in 
that respect equal to “Bothwell.” It is founded 





* London: W. and F, Cash. 1 vol. Pp. 131. 
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THE STORK. 571 
on a very pretty incident. A young German lady 
attached a letter to a stork before it took its 
winter flight, and requested information of the fate 
of the bird from any one who might find the letter. 
The stork was shot in Syria. The Arabs could 
not read the scroll, but they sent it to the British 
consul at Beyroot, who complied with the writer’s 
request. On this hint Miss Costello has raised an 
ingenious tale of war and love, of battle and 
recovery, of nursing and marriage, as romantic as 
possible. A German lord had wandered far to Syria, 
from exile in his own land. His son became chief 
of a tribe, and he was leaving home with his Arabs 
to the Russian war when the stork was shot by 
one of them, and the Schiek obtained the letter. 


| He was wounded in the war, and became an inmate 


of an hospital. The nurse who overlooked the 
ward where the Arab chief was laid, recognised 
her own note, although how she volunteered from 
Germany for the work of Scutari, none may tell. 
The identification of the note created an acquaint- 
ance between the parties; but when the Arab 
chief recovered, he went over to Germany in search 
of his father’s castle and land, which was also 
identified and recovered. Lila, the nurse, remained 
at her post until peace came, and she returned 
to her home. _It was large and rich, yet she was 
lonely for the reason thus stated :— 


Eighteen years the summer sun 
Has renew’d both flower and leaf, 
Since my life in tears begun, 
Learnt, at once the way to grief, 
Kindred had th’ unwelcome care 
Of my youthfal father’s heir: 
All of duty, duly paid, 
Each one’s task is fairly o’er, 
And the wealthy orphan maid 
Thanks them, and demands no more; 
Asks for tenderness from none, 
And is left to dream alone ! 


This living alone made Lila a blue stocking, 
probably, but certainly a naturalist. She loved 
flowers and the stars—two widely different exist- 
ences—and she studied mysteries. Thus sbe 
spoke of them, also, evidently without adequate 
information :— — 


I make me friends of things like these, 
Watch the frail flowr’s and tend them well, 
Lie dreaming beneath waving trees, 
And fix my eyes on stars that tell 
Of wonders in a world of light 
Beyond my bounded mortal sight. 
Stars !—ay, what mysteries are those !— 
Whose depths when we would understand, 
The vase of science overflows 
And burns the sage’s trembling hand. 
Placed, one, in that vast dazzling line, 
Awaiting the Eternal sign, 
Our planet glimmers—none so small,— 
Yet this we place above them all ! 


No: “tis too full of sorrows drear, 
Too scar’d with crime, too scar’d with blood, 
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Who gazing on that host sablime— 
Whose distance we can mark alone, 
By measured space and counted time— 
Shall teach what ages keep unknown ? 
While I behold ye,—worlds! we dare 
To name as realms all void—all vain !— 
My sou! still questions in despair 
While ye shine on in cold disdain. 
And then come thronging visions fast, 
Glowing and bright’ning—seen—and past ! 


For Lila’s own sake it is well that, on her re- 
turn to the Danube, she found that the Arab schiek 
of the stork’s note, was her own near neighbour— 
the heir of broad Jands, and an old castle on the 
hill, that for long had been tenantless. Twelve 
lines tell the end of this courtship— 


Two wanderers climb the rocky stair, 
And on the shaded terrace rest— 
Above, the stork’s deserted nest 

Hangs quivering in the waving air. 

Then Khalid mark’d with soft surprise, 

Lila’s bright cheek, aud glistening eyes, 

As on his arm she geatly laid 

Her hand caressingly—and said :— 


“Dear Wilhelm ; if no other come 

To bid thee welcome to thy home, 

Wilt thou regret at last to see 

Lila—thy dream—thy own, in Mz P 

This matter being settled, we may turn to the 

tale of the stork, for, as the bird comes rarely to 
our shores, we know nothing personally of its 
virtues, although the race is in high repute. It 
was in ancient times sacred. The Hebrews even 
describe it by name as the good bird. The storks 
are gregarious, observe order, convene parliaments, 
elect a chief, and follow him in all their migrations. 
They are equivalnet to robin red breasts’ in their 
attachment to man and his dwellings. They are 
not often deceived in this confidence, so long as 
they keep away from civilisation. They are mi- 
gratory, like the swallows, and thus they were 
aptly addressed by Lila in her troubles, before she 
went upon her errand of benevolence. 


Thou lov’st our homes: the lane—the street— 
And perching on the belfry oft, 
We smile thy kindly shape to greet 
Where, motionless, thon sit’st aloft ; 
We feel thou lov’st us, and we hail 
Thy yearly visit to our land, 
Leading thy rapid, feathery band, 
And know thy presence will not fail. 
Cities and people thronging all 
Welcome ye loud from tower and wall, 
Crying with joy to mark your track, 
“The Stork !—Spring’s messengers come back !” 


Who, like thy race, of love can speak ? 

For whom twice o’er the season comes, 
When other birds, with busy beak 

Make for their young their downy homes. 
What bird so faithful to his mate ? 

So pious to his parents old ? 
Whose cares upon her nestlings wait ? 

Whose wings their forms so warmly fold ? 
And who has won so high a fame 

As the fond bird that legends say, 
When in a city girt by flame, 

Pow’rless to fly her young ones lay, 
Rather than quit her burning nest, 

Died as they cower’d beneath her breast ? 








Thy very name, in sacred tongue, 
Cuasipa, is a word of grace, 
And bards have of thy virtues sung 
That, to some secret ocean place, 
The old and feeble of thy race 
Are borne, by spirits that have power, 
To cast their feathery garb aside, 
When—human from that favour’d hour— 
They step as man in all his pride. 


These verses contain facts and legends, yet, 
doubtless, the stork, of all birds, stood highest in 
classic times. The next extract describes the 
marshalling of the hosts for flight before the snow, 
with which the stork is reluctant to form ac. 
quaintance. It isa curious process, The leader 
takes great labour upon himself in convening his 
subjects, especially the young storks, who are 
reluctant to travel, probably. Nothing is done in 
haste, but the birds consider maturely over all 
their plans before their flight. 


The first dry leaves are borne away 
From the tall linden’s verdant crown, 
And clustering coral berries weigh 
The bow’d acacia’s branches down : 
The vines a crimson tinge reveal, 
The grape has caught a ruddier die, 
The thick woods shiver as they feel, 
Amidst their boughs the north wind’s sigh. 


On the wide plain a flattering band 

Of shining plume and dusty wing, 
Descends, and all expectant stand, 

Till yon dark cloud its freight shall bring. 
It pauses, and fresh troops alight, 
Till the broad space is snowy white. 
The Stork has called her armies forth, 
Retreating from the icy North, 
Bills clang, and clattering, seem to cry, 
—“ The time is come !—’tis winter !—fly !” 


When all are marshall’d,—dauly met, 

Till fifteen times the sun has set, 

From day to day a sage divan, 

Consults and ponders o’er their plan ; 

Till one, with high majestic pace, 
Steps slowly forth amid the press, 

And gazing round the crowded space, 
Seemed the vast concourse to address :— 


The better portion of Miss Costello’s poem traces 
the flight of the bird’s over city, town, and tower, 
until they arrived at their eastern and southern 
homes. Lila’s bird, contented with a short flight, 
went no farther than Syria, and in its tameness, 
came to the Arab’s camp. A young man of the 
tribe fired. He knew nothing of the special 
character of his victim, and his aim, too true, had 
nearly cost him his life. 


Ila! why that shriek ?—the bird is prone, 
Close at his mother’s feet it lies : 
Could he have gained a fairer prize ? 

“ Ah! hapless child! what hast thou done! 
Alas! the sainted bird that came, 
The Arabs home and care to claim! 

This deed my cup of anguish fills— 

Woe! woe to him, a Stork who kills!” 


Loud grows the wail—far sweeps the cry — 
And echo speeds each fierce reply. 





— Away! young fated one —away ! 
Nor in our tents one moment stay, 

lil chance on all attends, where fell, 
The holy bird Heaven loves so well !” 


But the semi-European chief valued his young 
retainer, highly and would not allow him to perish 


even for the good stork. 


The scheik looked up, nor listened long, 
Dark grew his brow, he glanced around, 
Then strode to where, amidst the throng, 
The bird lay bleeding on the ground : 
And menaced by the hostile band, 
Flash’d, but unshrinking, in the fray, 
Held by his mother’s trembling hand, 
His favourite, Youssouf, stood at bay. 


“Stand off!” he cried-—and, at his word, 
The crowd fell back—they own’d their lord. 
—“ Take up the quarry, and on me 

Fall al! the ill—if ill there be : 

But, idle thought ! God guards his own, 
And made all things for man alone. 

This foolish bird, even like his kind, 

Was for our food or sport designed, 

Give praise to Allah! all beside 

Is but man’s error, or his pride. 


Thus the scroll was found, its writer identified, 
and all was brought about that afterwards occurred ; 
and yet young sportsmen should treasure proverbs 
in their memories. No man prospers who kills a 
stork. Poor Youssof returned not to his Arab 
mother, and his Syrian land. He fell before a 
Russian rifle in the war of the East. 

Miss Costello’s narrative flows on in an easy 
quiet style. Her illustrations are not very striking, 
but they are simple and true. Her thoughts are 
not very lofty, except the metaphysical verses, and 
therefore lowly people can sympathise with them. 
Her pen glides over her paper in the most graceful 
curves when she has to describe something real 
and visible; and that poetry, probably, lives longer 
than more ambitious lays—the produce of long 
thought, and of ingenious imaginings. The volume 
is thin, blue gilt, and an ornament, The contents 
are useful, for the moral runs that young people 
gain nothing by idleness. or all that can be said 
or seen, Lila had remained disconsolate and lonely, 
a she had sallied into the world to be doing 
good. 





POEMS BY ROBERT WILSON.* 


Tis volume, although printed and published in 
the United States, and apparently by a citizen of 
the Republic, is occupied chiefly by detached 
poems, referring to scenes in England and Scot- 
land ; and some of them—* Kellie Law,” by way 
of example—are remarkable poems. Others bear 
& resemblance to something read long ago. Mis- 
nomers are of that class having a sound like one of 
Theodore Hook’s odds or ends. ‘The first verses 
1n the book were writted in the church-yard of 
Stoke, in Buckinghamshire, beside the grave of the 
author of the elegy :— 





* Boston ; John Wilson and Son, 1 vol, Pp. 167. 
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Yes! strains prolonged in many a tongue; 
In many a shore the ingenious yonug 
The tender “ Elegy” rehearse, 
Who oft in manhood and in age, 
When pious thoughts the soul engage, 
Recall the cherished verse. 


And long the pleasure-seeking crowd, 

Who gaze from Windsor’s castle proud, 
On scenes of beauty, pomp, and power, 

Shall hither strain their eager sight, 

To mark the charch-spire gleaming bright, 
And “ivy mantled tower.” 


And still the generous youth who throng 
To Eton’s shades, renowned in song, 
Shall stop to read with kindling eye— 
While wandering here with noiseless tread, 
’Mong records of the common dead— 
One name that cannot die, 


The first and the last of the verses concerning 
Kellie Castle, are also favourable specimens of 
this Bostonian poetry; and the last verse has its 
lesson, founded on truth. Better to be forgotten, 
than to stand out scathed and ruined like a warn- 
ing to all visitors; or like a pyramid in Egypt, to 
preach mutability. The verses to a Lark are of 
the ix medias res class, not very much any way ; 
and as the volume contains others so much superior, 
we would advise their author to weed his writings. 
Some of them deserve to live. Others he could 
afford to burn. A man must not publish every- 
thing that he writes. In all professions work may 
be spoiled — 

The silent hall and warder-tower, 
And parapet with lichen grey, 

Have told me of departed power, 
And splendour passed away. 

Luxuriant waves, the yellow grain 
Beneath the few ancestral trees ; 


The wallflowers now alone remain, 
To scent the evening breeze. 


The cottage moulders in the dell, 
Like linnet’s nest in hedgerow green ; 
And soon no trace remains to tell 
Where life and love have been. 
But towers that felt the warrior’s tread, 
And halls where met the festive crowd, 
Have long in mournful silence read 
A lesson to the proud ! 


Then comes the query, how have we copied the 
Lines to a Lark? And the answer probably 
would be, because of the Lark—the loudest of 
our northern songsters. 


I love to see the joyous lark 
And watch her every motion, 
While floating like a fairy bark 
On air’s thin waveless ocean. 
And when from sunny fields above, 
She comes on wearing wings, 
What dreams of youth, and trath, and love, 
To brooding souls she brings! 


Ere other birds, with wonted mirth, 
Their matin strains renew, 

The lark forsakes the smoking earth, 
For the loved realms of blue; 

And upward in the field of light, 
Hies farther from her nest 

Than e’er, on less ambitious flight, 
She wanders east or west. 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


Tue weather, during several weeksof the last month, 
was extremely dry and hot, but has since then been 
remarkably cold and rough. We have had heavy 
rain and untimely storms. Great floods have 
swollen some of the minor rivers in England to a 
height extraordinary in harvest time. Two 
men, while attempting to cross the Don in 
a boat at Doncaster, were swept beneath a 
bridge, entangled with the arches and drowned. 
Two men were carried away by the Irwell and 
drowned. Two persons were killed by lightning 
in Yorkshire, and two in Scotland. 

The temperature in the early part of the month 
was higher than has been experienced here for very 
many years. It got up among fabulous figures and 
quantities in the sun; and ranged from 80 to 90 
in the shade, with very little difference by night. 
The similarity of day and night in the quality of 


warmth was the most remarkable symptom in thie | 


weather. As for the state of matters in the sun, 
scientific instruments failed to convey an accurate 
idea of the broiling and burning power of the north- 
ern sky. Persons fresh or faded, as the case may 
be, from India, insisted that they had never 
encountered anything like this in Bombay. Those 
who were initiated in the manners of the farther 
east, recollected that they lad experienced similar 
heat occasionally in Calcutta. Even the Red Sea 
appeared for a season to have lost its character as 
the first place in the world for a good scorching 
heat. People said that the heat in some parts of 
England was 145; and for Scotland 120 to 130 in 
the sun. The last three figures were acknowledged 
in London, and birds left accidentally caged in the 
sun were scorched to death. In some places fires 
were caused by spontaneous combustion, as the 
phrase runs; as if anything done by the sun upon 





strengthened a fire on the opposite side of the 
island, at Liverpool, upon the same evening, so 
that six persons were burned to death before means 
could be adopted to extricate them. 

The politieal intelligence is of small importance, 
or there is no intelligence. The Emperor Na- 
poleon III. has left Paris for the Pyrenees, 
accompanied by the Empress. The health of the 


former is said to be affected seriously, by that 








a sublunary object, were spontaneous on the part | 


of that object. Fields of corn yellowed in a week. 
The leaves of forest trees became prematurely 
brown and dry. The calculations founded upon 
the expectation of a late harvest appeared to be 
ruined. Wheat fell by ten to twelve shillings per 
quarter in one week. The conclusion of harvest- 
ing operations was expected at rather an early pe- 
riod of the year. Suddenly the wind changed, the 
blue sky was hidden in a dense ‘drift of thick 
clouds from Russia, and a violent thunder storm 
celebrated the obscuration of the sun, which con- 
tinued for nearly an entire week—that is, from 
Saturday the 16th to Friday the 22nd of August, 
with a vigorous wind and a volume of rain sufficient 
for any Monsoon, which no doubt postponed the 
harvest by two weeks, broke the growing corn in 
some places, and shook the ears disastrously in 
others, relieving the holders of corn from one-half 
of the reduction in price that befell them in the pre- 
vious week. The wipd caused considerable losses 
at sea, including eight lives at Brighton on the 


20th. The force of the wind perhaps rapidly 





painful although vulgar disease rheumatism. The 
friends of order in Paris look demurely at the pos- 
sibility of high prices for another year, combined 
with monetary difficulties, and the illness of their 
chief. The members of the secret societies look 
up. They feel scarcely yet that all their secrets 
are cognate facts or signs to the French police. 
The coronation of the Russian Emperor at 


_ Moscow, has been postponed to an early day in 


September. Some English steam ship proprietors 
have advertised their intention to issue, return 
tickets for the accommodation of those British 
subjects who, may be ambitious to witness the 
crowning of their great foe—for although individu- 
ally Alexander may not cherish any particular 
enmity towards our race, yet officially le considers 
us all as a very black set indeed. ‘The invitation 
will be accepted by many persons. The official 
deputation, headed by Lord Granville, will represent 
Britain in an extravagant style, without adding 
private to public folly. As Sir Robert Peel is on 
the deputation, who a short time since said the 
nulla pax cum Russia at a Westminster meeting, 
in public, we presume that an adequate quantity 
of both descriptions of foily is combined in the 
acceptance and the appointment. 

The Russians offered some obstacles to the ob- 
servance of the treaty of Paris. They delayed the 
restoration of _Kars—they destroyed the fortifica- 
tions of Reni and Ismail before handing them over 
to the Turks—they occupied the Isle of Serpents, 
at the mouth of the Danube—and they offered 
petty hindrances to the process of drawing their 
new and retired frontier in Bessarabia, affording by 
these steps a pretext for the continuance of the 
Austrian army in the Principalities, of which the 
chiefs of Eastern Germany seem loth to take a 
last long lingering look. The British fleet in the 
East was accordingly instructed to concentrate its 
ships at the Isle of Serpents, and matters looked 
black fora moment. The Russians have explained 
and reformed upon all these points, except the new 
frontier, where they insist on keeping some place 
with the title Belgrode, very like Belgrade, the 
capital of Servia, in sound, but not, we trust, of 
similar strategic consequence, if the Russians are 
to have the keeping of it, while the mere fact that 
they vehemently want it should sharpen up the 
present ignorance of the West respecting its 
qualities. 


The Kussians, meanwhile, may have their private 











understanding with the rulers at Vienna respecting | 
the occupancy of the Principalities. We never | 
had the pleasure of believing in the sincerity of the | 
House of Hapsburgh and its courtiers. 

The Muscovites work like grim death, or destiny, | 
in preparing their next crusade. They push a 
violent attack upon parts of the independent | 
Caucasus to success. They have regained pos- | 
session of Anapa, and a vigorous rebuilding of 
fortifications will be commenced immediately by 
them along the eastern coasts of the Enxine. 

The Government of St. Petersburgh have ordered | 
a careful survey of the Caspian, to ascertain its 
commercial capabilities! This scientific expedition, 
we may be assured, is merely the precursor of the | 
means necessary to render the Caspian shore a | 
depot of the military power of the northern | 
empire; which may be cast from thence upon | 
Turkey in Asia, at a convenient season—probably | 
in five or ten years hence. Let us not pursue a 
course of self-deception upon that point hence- 
forward. 

The umbrage between Austria and Sardinia, in 
Italy, gathers head and point; and may come to | 
something very harrassing to the French dynasty, 
whose chief would be unable to order his course of | 
action, under the circumstances, in any way con. | 
sistent with his Italian policy. He could not | 
oppose the Sardinians without breaking up his | 
alliance with Great Britain, and becoming 


tremely unpopular in France, while all additions 
to Sardinian influence are made at the cost of his | 
prestige at Rome. | 
The British and French Governments addressed 
a note to the King of Naples respecting the man- 
ner in which his people were treated by their 
sovereign, which is a very Bourbonic, and there- | 
fore a very evil manner. His Majesty having con- 
sulted probably with the representatives of his 
friends of Russia, transmitted a very caustic 
answer, reminding his advisers that Britain had | 
Ireland, and France had something else, while he 
was a crowned king and independent of all control 
and counsel. France may answer for itself, and as 
for Ireland, the people of Sicily,. we suspect, would 
deem an exchange to its circumstances most satis- 
factory to them. Ireland has all the immunities 


| 
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the territories attached to her throne ; 


| poor diplomatists cannot charm him, 
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possessed by England or Scotland, down even to 
the income-tax, and we possess in this country a 
tolerable constitution, which requires occasional 


, expansion, and has a tendeney to drag heavily, but 


still is upon the whole a system abounding with 
good elements, and practically seems a safer con- 


dition of Government than we can find in any 


other country. 

The main question relates, however, to the an- 
ecedents of the parties. The Queen of Great 
Britain is not indebted to the King of Naples or 


| to any Bourbon for her crown, or for any part of 


while we 
need scarcely say that our Royal and volcanic cor- 
respondent is in no small measure under debt to 
us, as the instruments at least, for being a king in 


any place, and he has given us much reason to be 


ashamed of our instrumentality in his behalf. We 
helped materially to replace his family in Naples, 
and the nation is pretty unanimous in its regret 
that we assumed that responsibility. We are 
pretty much in the position of a man who presents 
honest truth, we gave the Neapolitans a Codra 
Capello for aking ; and the serpent stings, but our 
Oh! for 
He 


one short year of Oliver Cromwell just now. 


| was a perfect Orion among these wild beasts. 


Theu, as to Sicily, we might have extended the 
Tonian islands by adding Sicily virtually to the 
number, or we might have rendered it the granary 
of Gibraltar and “Malta, with the consent of its 
population. We restored it to the Bourbons, who 
oppress its people and ravage the isle like locusts 
—but so much worse, as they not only destroy its 
fertility, but also imprison its people. 

Thus we have interests to serve in Naples. 

The Prussian Prince Adalbert, with a Prussian 


| frigate, assailed, or was attacked, by the Ruff pi- 
| rates on the coast of Morocco. 


The skirmish is 
said to have closed with the defeat of the pirates, 
but seven Prussians were killed, and a number 
were wounded, for which the Prussians purpose to 
take farther vengeance. 

A magnificent dinner was given to the Guards 
of Crimean experience last week, in the Surrey 
Gardens, London. Upwards of two thousand Guards 


| dined, and twenty thousand persons were present. 
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4 Voice from Australia. By Hannan VILLUERS 
Boyp. London: Partridge and Co. Pp. 100. 
A uittLe book full of strange reasoning, and | 
proceeding upon the principle that all prophecy is | 
to be figuratively understood by a succession of 
generations, and will be literally fulfilled upon some 


one. We have had many strange voices from 
Aus- 


Australia, and the present is the strangest. 


REGISTER. 


tralia is destined to be Noah's ark upon an 


extended scale, when the next great outpouring of 
wrath occurs. According to the “ Voice,” London is 
supposed, by the authoress, to be the great 


Babylon of revelation, and all good people are 


entreated, faithfully, to abandon the old world, 
Europe, and seek an asylum in Australia. The 
old world is to be burned up for sin ; but Australia, 
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although as vicious for the extent of its population 
as any other of our colonies, will be preserved. 

The authoress is a phrenologist, and holds many 
other curious opinions, amongst which, are her 
views of the fall, even if they be supported by 
Kant and Schiller. 


That the hnman race are capable of enjoying a much 
greater portion of happiness than we see them generally en- 
joy inthis world is not contrary to Scripture. 

Let us refer to the book of Genesis, and ascertain what 
were the sources of happiness of Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
They lived in a beautiful garden which produced “ every tree 
that is pleasant to the sight and good for food.” They had 
“ dominion over the fish of the sea and over the fowls of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 
They had each an intellectual companion, without which the 
gift of speech would have lost its power of making its pos- 
sessor happy ; and they had a power of understanding their 
Creator, when he was pleased to reveal himself to them, and 
instruct them. We are told that God commanded them not 
to eat of the fruit of a particular tree ; and we may infer 
from this that had they exercised self-denial and self-control, 
and permitted the beautiful fruit to drop from the tree and 
decay on the ground untouched, they would have been taught 
by their Creator, from year to yeir, all the different branches 
of knowledge, which their descendants have discovered by 
the dearly earned experience of several thousand years. We 
may learn from history that whenever the Almighty wished, 
for his own wise purposes, that any branch of knowledge 
should become known to the descendants of Adam, “ God 
said let there be light, and there was light.” Ile appointed 
men to communicate the knowledge which they had acquired 
—by being gifted by their Creator with intellects favourable 
to such studies—to others, in such a disinterested manner, 
that, as in the instance of Galileo, persecution, imprison. 
ment, and sometimes death, has been the consequence of one 
of the descendants of Adam introducing a new theory to the 
notice of mankind. Kantand Schiller have justly remarked, 
that with what we call the Fall of Man, civilisation begins, 
and only then morality becomes possible, for that unconscious 
innocence was not morality. Even according to the Scriptu- 
ral account, men gain through transgression the knowledge 
of good and evil, whereby they become like unto God. 

Immorality was possible before the Fall, for 
it was immoral to be ungrateful, to steal, and to 
conceal truth—all done at least coutemporaneously 
with the fall, and having precedent as its -cdtse. 
So the angels who have never fallen, are moral, 
beings in the strictest sense. 

The authoress is greatly dissatisfied with the 
founder of St. Peter’s at Rome, for not having 
acted on her opinions long, long ago. 


Had Leo X. studied the writings of St. Peter before he 


began to build a splendid church, which he named after | 


him, would he have wasted the industry of his subjects io 
building it in a place which the apostle told him was to be 


“ burned up?” and when he found he had not money enough | 


to complete the building in the same splendid style in which 


it was begun, must he not have been animated by the | 


Babylonish spirit when he published the sale of indulgencies ? 
Had he studied the First Epistle General of St. Peter, he 


would have found cheap religion explained in such simple | 


ener Papers. 


terms that he never would have called on his to 
purchase the new kind of merchandise which he ffer- 


ing for sale. 


Popes are responsible for so much wrong, that | 
it is hard to blame Leo X. for being unacquainted, 
in his day with the existence of Australia. 

The reasons for this lady’s book, are subjoined 
in the following passage. 


One of them hangs 
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from the stars. In one place she even says, that 
the southern cross is the sign of the Son of Man. 
In another that our plough demonstrates the toi] 
that hangs above the old world. 


A mountain is emblematic in Scripture of a place of safety, 
and it is remarkable that part of Australia is in the 30th de. 
gree of south latitude, and old Jerusalem is in the 30th degree 
of north latitude. It has all the characteristics of the land 
of Canaan, only that it is much larger. We could not select 
such a square of land near ancient Jerusalem, without inclu. 
ding a vast portion of Persia and Arabia, which countries 
are now occupied by unbelievers, So that it does not appear 
to be the will of the Almighty that his people should retpra 
to it, until it has undergone that purification by fire, which is 
to destroy all the unbelieving nations by which it is sur. 
rounded ; and while this purification is going on, the saints, 
who take refuge in “the Lord’s barn,” and are ultimately 
to inhabit the earth, will be safe. 

There is a “new earth” ready to receive them, where 
wars and persecutions have never raged; where even the 
stars above are different to those of the northern hemisphere, 
A great part of this “new earth” is uninhabited, and even 
unexplored; but if it were taken possession of by sincere 
worshippers, who individually and collectively made the word 
of God a lamp unto their feet, and a light unto their path, it 
would be a fulfilment of the prophecy, “ Behold I cheate a new 
heaven and « new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

It is also remarkable that one of the constellations which 
have induced astronomers to come and admire the beauties 
of the heavens, which cannot be seen in the old world, is 


called the Southern Cross. 

We would be quite justified in saying that this 
is a remarkable book but the reasons for its being 
so, are not quite satisfactory. 








Professor Wilson’s Works. Vol. V. 

Tuis fifth volume consists of essays, critical and 
imaginative, and is the first of that series. The 
topics are now thirty years’ old, but there is a 
vigour gf iheir style that keeps them always fresh. 
They Geavcpublizations from the magazine, and 
although not selected by their author, yet the 
editor of these volumes possessed peculiar means 
of knowing Professor Wilson’s opinion of his con- 
tributors. In this first volume we find one essay, 
-“ Death in the Pot,’ published thirty-six years 
since, as.a review of Mr. Accum’s work ou the 
adulteration of food and drinks. 

The Professor, at that distant date, looked on 
Mr. Accum’s statements as somewhat exaggerated. 
But for thirty-six years the matter has gone on, 
until we have the report, this year, of a Par- 
_liamentary committee, which differs, in few par- 
ticulars, from this work. 

It is curious that several of these essays directly 
refer to topics now of immediate interest. 








Manchester: Dunhill and 
Palmer. 

Tux second part of this series contains four 
different articles, exhaustive of their several sub- 
jects, by J. D. Morell, A.M., Pyngle Layne, Rev. 
W. G. Barrett, and Albany Foublanque. The plan 
| of the work is excellent. The names of the writers 
' should secure its circulation. 











